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(‘A MAN ONLY FALLS IN LOVE ONCE IN HIS LIFE,” HUGH SAID, “43 I HAVE DONE WITH YOU, HOPE!”’] 


HER MISTAKE. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Huca Curistre breathed a deep sigh of 
relief as he parted from Sir William at some 
as and continued his way to London 

one, 

He had felt constrained and bored whilst in 
the society of his fature father-in-law, for he 
could not be supposed to feel much sympathy 
in a dead man he had never seen, more par- 
ticularly when the death of this aforesaid 
man meant so much to him in a pecuniary 
sense; and as Sir William could do nothing 
but wake out of long dreamy silences to con- 
verse on the subject of Lord Hampshire's 
sudden demise, Captain Christie found the 
railway journey far from entertaining. 

Assoon ashe was alone he made himself 
“omfortable with his rugs, and fell to caress- 
ing his dark moustache, with a complacent 
smile on his lips. 


Hope’s easy surrender gave him pleasure, 





and Brenda's sudden indisposition was grati- 
fying to his vanity and amour propre. 

He gave sundry little sighs of regret over 
the fact that he had sacrifived his liberty at last. 
Away from Hope's fresh young beauty and 
sweet ways her fascination faded ; and all that 
remained was the uncomfortable fact that he 
had settled his fate at last, and that he 
regretted it tremendously, notwithstanding 
the pecuniary relief and advantage accruing 
to him from this arrangement. 

There was one point that was satisfactory 
to him, and that was that his future wife was, 
after all, chosen from his own class. 

‘Brenda is six times more amasing, and 
she isa thorough woman of the world,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘but there would have been 
several mauvais quarts d'heures with her, I 
have a shrewd suspicion she would have never 
hesitated to throw her money in my teeth 
when the mood so seized her, and that would 
have been vulgar and damnable ! Now, Hope, 
even though she prove weak, school. girlish, 
and insipid,” he yawned dismally at the 
thought, “is at least a gentlewoman and an 
aristocrat to the tips of her little fingers. She 
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} will be a wife to be proud of, and that is one 


comfort. 

‘*‘ Aunt Agneta and mother would have been 
miserable with Brenda, and as for the Mar- 
quis I think he would have disowned me. 
Fuany,” muced on Captain Christie, ‘‘ how 
Brenda loved to harp on the subject of 
Gainsborough. She hada perfect mania for 
talking about him. The element of snobbery 
I suppose—the title, and all the rest of it. 

“ T believe,” the young man smiled to him- 
self, ‘she actually pictuced a fature in which 
she could figure as Lady Gainsborough, 
though how that was to be accomplished I 
don’t qaite see, unless,” with another yawn, 
‘‘ghe expected me to put an end to Gains- 
borough, Steermount and Errol all for her 
amusement, 

‘tT wonder, by the way, if she will vent her 
disappointment on Hope? She has a nasty 
temper of her own. I mast question Hope 
when I see her again, and if 1 find Madam 
Brenda has been amusing herself in thia sort 
of way, I shall have to teachher that whatever 
she chose to do to Miss Carruthers will not be 
permitted to Mra. Christie! ” 
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And then Hugterolied:hbimeelf op, and slept 
until he reached Gondon. H@ bad pleaded a 


hutidred engagements to Hope for His abrupt} 


departure, chief among which was the, neaed= 
sity to cee his mother immédiatély, and 
announce their marriage, although he knew 
very well that Anne was absent from 
town on 4 visit to her sister, and that a latter 
wonld have done as well as a personal inter- 
view. 

But Hoch intended to carry hia creed cf 
selfishness nnbroken and undisturbed, and 
the preepscs of Thickthorn during the first 
days of mourning, added to the possible dis- 
agreeablea arising from Brenda's temper, 
occasioncd him to suddenly determine on 
departure. 

Hope was a dear little thing. She was very 
much in love with him, and -he-was really very 
fond of her, but he could not sit and bold:her 
hand all day while she shed tearsover an old 
gn she was absolutely nothing to bim— 

oegn, 

No,.the idea was impossible. And, after 
all, Hope would havepleaty of his society-once 
they were married ;:and they muat be married 
quickly, Captain. Obristie»determined, for no 
purpose was f by waiting; and,for 
ia part, the-soonerShis ‘connection -with the 
sum of fifsythonsand pounds was:known sto 










his oreditors :the-more- satisfactory: 
the-resalt. bs +e 
He.seand. \of afew tender words: 
to.announoe arrival tothe girl, who | mog@ 
wnaaisl - tapi ; 
no-dream, bat a: and -happi- e 
neaa, and a Bs ily; newand then: ‘ 
had -been spoken. by Hagh biraself, and no -opa oGk 
Toia done, hediemiased Hopefromhiemind. 
meme rs = : es ! 
1 an 8. AP 


Certainly it ae fp ape eee = ata 
bachelordom, and give upalbthe: , the | 





amusements, thednméeresta: 


He dressed, and=azent oudine at the}: ni 


club; and the reahef the ommeneenecnt in 
congenial), if -semewhat § s¢-s00ie! 

ending in a supper ~party arith @ittle Gipsy) 
Sefton, she dadaty (cnseuse from<the Extrava- 


64042. 


if\Hops eould:haye had the power-of double . 


sight, if ber lovely .violet eyes could -have 
a from pk — bedroom .at 
‘Ebiakthorn to ‘lamp-lit apartment in 
Mayfair, how would: the pe a 

from her sweet lips, and.sleepshaveiiied from 
her pillow; bot, fortunately doraker: § 
peace of mind, and unfortunate future 
bappiness, the child's eyes were veijed from 
even @ hint of the trath, and she sleptand 
dreamed strange, soft, exquisite dreame, fail 
of light and song and gladnesa, all born of that 
wonderful knowledge that Hugh loved her, 
Hogh had kissed her lips, and asked her to be 
hia wife. 

Sir William had been hurried intosanotion- 
ing bis fairy’s engagement almoat without 
knowing the fall perport-of-what he did ; but, 
once away, he remembered all that was 
attached to his consent, and'he sat down ‘and 
wrete—for him—an exceedingly lovg letter-to 
Captain Caristie, fall of anxious love for his 
child, and eager desire ¢o impress onthe young 
man the reeponsibility which he was under. 
taking, and to entreat that, whatever came in 
the fature, he would not fail in ‘all endeavour 
to make hia little girl as happy.and coniented 
&3 Was possible. 

It was a roughly-strang-together letter, yet 
it had @ sterliag ring of love and patbosin it, 
and woald, or should, have appealed to.any 
msn with any depth of feeling. 

Hagh Ohristie: was bored, however, with 
anch an epistle, and felt aggrieved with Sir 
William, 

** One would think there was a possibility of 
my murdering Hope!’’ he said io-himeclf, as 
he threw the letter down on the table. “Of 
courage I shall make her happy! She loves 











me, and she is going to be my wife, “No 
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oman id want more jthan that. This 
heavy father sort of busin@ts ig a bore, 
doesn’t impress me in the least t” ; 

His. head ached slightly this first. morning. 
of his retarn to town, 

Gipsy was famous for her indifferent 
champagne ;_and yet, wi resources at 
her disposal, things should have been managed 
better, Hugh declared peevishly to-himeelf. 

He felé annoyed with Sir William, annoyed 
with himself, with Hope, with all the world ; 
bat after awhile the effects of the supper party 
wore cff, and he gecovered his temper and 
spirits, 


EEE 

eak.aloud ; tothem ske toldthe story of her 

sand hopes; with them ghe lay dreamin: 

of the glorions h*ppiness-that come tc 
her in,this thesdawning of her life. 

‘She had always been a happy child eave 
only when Brenda’s sharp tongue made her 
wince, or some punishment for Dicky had 
vexed and paized her. These had been her 
only sorrows ; and the natural /swestness and 
brightness of ber disposition soon shook them 
off. But, happy asshe had always~ been, this 
new joy gave her a radiance she had lacked 
before, and enhanced her beauty threefold. 

Dicky was on the whole disgusted at 
Hope's forthcoming marriage. 





His selfishness’ wasstoo great to admit of 
much indulgence..in smpger, for there was 
nothiag.in the wérld on which he bestowed 
snffigient interest. or attention to arouse deep 
f -bis.own celf. 
tekad beensarranged bet wesmSir William 
id shimeeit ‘ 


ould not 
os qpAabdlicly 
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‘ about is. 


‘“‘ Girls are no good avhemthey are married,” 
he said, lofsily. B acid S@aren't cay sate 
soul is their own, eLesuppese you will b> 
awfally grand raid ietuck upswhen you arc 
Mrs. Christie!” > 

Hope always*binshed at this nante. 

“I don’t think I shall change, daziing,’ 
she said, hurriedly. ‘* md in any case, Iam 
not going to be marri not for ever ec 
long—years and years.” 

“Oh! aren’é you? That's all you know 
I bet you'll be spliced before 
another week has gone. Well, ifvmetsa week. 


ands year, it’s all thesame, You'knowwhat I 






































would have . * ididiy with the Vera 
division. “She's jadesbat-cort,-and her smart. 
ness and money would have covered a multi- 
tude of social sins ;.bnt she would not haye 
been in the running with Hope as far as the 
other set are concerned. 

‘I expect: Gainsborough will be delighted 
with Hope, -Sne has enough blae ‘blood 
to satisfy the veriest tyro in ‘these «points. 
Brenda has the advantage in golden sovereigns, 
bat,” ‘with a relnctant ¢heerfulness, *' I must 
be content, and fifty thousand *will gova good 
way,” and then Hough remembered ‘he ‘had 
not written hia letter to: Hope, and dashed-off 
a fow words that seemed ‘to carry sincerity 
and conviction in every one of them; ‘but 
Captain Caristie had nad great experience in 
these matters, and was gifted with a flaent 


n. 
PeThe resnlt of this experience and flaenoy 
was to give Hope a pleasure. that «was ‘not to 
be adequately deecrivbed. Theeo letters from 
London, fall of tender endearments.and loving 
words, were something new and delightful to 
her. They seemed to bring Hagh so near,*to 
knit closer the bonds which held his life with 
hers ; they seenied to dispel the elouds which 
had at first hungover her sudden happiness, 
making it seem as a dream, and not.a: reality. 

These Jesters were her companions ‘and her 
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Vitent on» 


2,”’ 
at you will coms and stay *wvith me. 





i i ? “You shall come wheneversyou like, 
have just everything yon want!’ 
d.| =e, most rasb, Hope! 


very generous offer was weosived cold’; 


wbe.too sure you can do what you 


whemgouwsare.married! Ishan’t let my 


Q) ane ypemenent consulting me first, 
tell you)” 


laughed at\this her hand 
i hy over the:short- ped curly-hair. 
‘ME want you to qome andweaiiMr. Leicester 
temnoon. “He heard:yow whistling inthe 
r theotherday, and “he said he should 
see you,” : 
Oh! I'll .comewhen I’m not-busy,” Dick 
rnéd, with ce. “How. is he 
-on,{Hope? Gan'the getup yet?” 


7 _ M@he gitl »stirred the fire, and stood looking 


tiato-it. 
“S¥ouidoen’tuknowthow sorryibam for him 

! : Bye cord, comer ine@@meamy sort 
yeammnohtosherself as tmbhesbey. ‘ It 
moettosknow there ia anyone in 
scdonelyand so unhappy.” 
“**§¥hat's theamatter ? = goes Disks, . 
shaping aship ont ofa bit of wood. 
ca a meepat” 


Hope wokewibh a siuct. 

“Donesanything wrong? Oh! no. I am 
eure he has not," she eaid, involuntarily, 
as her .thonghts returned to that pale, 
picturesque face, with its earnest, beautifal 
eyes, and its proud, resigned look, ‘What 
made yor ak that, Dicky?” 

“Qh! I don’t know,” the boy answered, 
carelessly, strewing the carpet with chips and 
shavings in a most heediess fashion. ‘I 
thought you were*plways unhappy if you'd 
been wicked. I say, Hope, is he much banged 
about? “Can he use’ hisarm? Gunter says 
he will be a long time before he'is quite well, 
so I-suppose he wou’t go home for ever £0 

” 


log 
‘"He has not got a home to.go to," “Hope 
said, slowly and almost sadly. 

“Crikey, what a fanny. thing! Just look, 
pre Tee tly a lovely stern for you I Dicky 
exhibited his ship with muoh glee, “I bet 
Pil make.this float like. anything.” “Phen he 
returned to the sabject of Mr. “Leicester. 
“Fancy a,man not having a home nowhere. 
It*does soand rum, and no:miastake,"’ 

Hope was gazing at the. fire, and Dick's 
grammar escaped her notice‘for’once. She 
was thinking of Philip Leicester. '°He “had 
— her thoughts very much ‘dating’ the 
last‘few days since shé had ministered to him, 





oconfidantes ; to them she whispered the-sweet 
thoughts.and tender love:her lips could never 


and her tender heart was touched’ inexprec- 
' sibly by theremembrance: that his: $VA8 


Ling, I 
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Hope 
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eagerly 
in her y 
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so destitnte of all that made life, and more 

particularly her own life, worth living. 

That he was an honourable man she knew, 
for the landlord of the small inn where 
Leicester had been -staying for a few weeks’ 
hunting, spoke 6f him in the warmest terms, 
and regretfed-extrembly that anything should 
pave happened to‘somicesa gent. One as gave 
no trouble, and whose money wasn safeas a 
pank! A character» which Hope (kuew: was 
not that bestowed:on many a so-called smart 
man -who «appeared in Littleshire in the 
hunting season, made himself comfortable in 
avery Way, regardless of expense, and then 
retired, leaving his account unsettled, and 
with no prospect of being settled immediately. 

Besides this, one or two anecdotes of Mr. 
Leicester had reached ‘Hope through Dr. 
Gunteraneedotes of sone kindly action that 
bespoke. warm-vheart and.s generous natare, 
and certainly accorded well with the good 
opinion: that Hope had formed of the man, 
drawn from a thonghtfal-study of his face. 

His qniet, sad acceptance-of chis' isdlated lot 
gave Hopes pang she: felt, had «she been ‘his 
sister, Fhe would«have been so-proud of ‘him, 
and have loved him so:dearly. 

There was a nameless fascination about 
him, She felé-drawn towards him:by a-dozen 
Gifferent things. His eonttesy:of manner, as 
shown to Jecka and the’other ‘servants as to 
herself, his patience in pain. 

Hope had: experienced’ some nursing of her 
father, and had seen other men who ‘had 
come to grief in the hunting field..and-most 
certainly patience had not been theirsforte. 
Philip Leicetter seemedto be absolutely nead- 
less of his eilments.- 

“ One can afford toear this-with a certain 
amonnt of patience ‘when: one compares it 
with other accidents,” he said +0 Hope, with 
& faint smile one afternoon. 

“ Does that mean that youhave experienced 
worse ones yourself, Mr, Leicester?" the girl 
asked, quickly. 

“I have bad omy share,” che sanswered, 
avasively. *.In the rough Jife I have: lived, 
Miss Carrathers, one is bound to come a 
cropper no wand-¢hen.”’ 

* Have you¢rayelled much ?"' Hope asked, 
bat with somehediiation. Sie did not wish 
nim to think for'a moment that she was 
anxious toquestion him, or otherwise betray 
& Cario&ity about him. 

“TI think I have been mostly all over the 
globe. Ehave been travelling since I was a 
boy of eighteen, and now I am thirty-three, 
in sOumany ‘years one can do a great deal, 
Miss Carruthers.” 

“Indeed, yes,’ Hope affiemed. “ What a 
strange eventfal life you must have had, Mr. 
Leicester ? You should writea ‘book, ij would 
beso interesting. Why don't:you?” 

“ I gm too restless to-setile to anything,” 

“ Too restless! Why?" Hope laughed. ‘I 
think you are the very quietest person: I ever 
knew. Do you know, you never:move when I 
am reading to you? You lie so still sometimes 
—_ half afraid you bave fainted, or gone to 
sleep,’ 

Hs uttered a sort of eager exclamation at 

“ Daddy is so-different. He rolls andplanges 
about the bed like a porpoise, and -he takes 
“ver so long to'get well; because he will fidget. 
Hs hates lying in‘bed, poor old Dads ; bat you 
—you ares perfect patient, Mr. Leicester! ” 

“Dr. Gunter did not say so-at the begin: 
ning, Tam afraid,” ‘Hugh said, with a faint 
annile, 

Hope shivered. 

‘“‘ Bat you were delirious, poor man. Issaw 
you fora moment. I wasso sorry ‘for you.” 

“Did I frighten you?” Philip \-asked, 
eagerly, hia pulees thrilling ai the tender tone 
in her voice, 

Tt was a new and delightful ience ‘to 
him, this girl titting by his bedside, «ber 
Voics, fall of concern for him, sounding like 
music in his ears. It was almost like a dream 


14 was so strange to him to be lying in this 
-Bimple old bedroom, with its quaint chintz 
hangings, its sheets .emelling of old cedar 
wood and lavender branches, the air of home 
sarrounding everything, and the indefinable 
cotniort and charm that seems to go with & 
troe woman wherever she may be. 

It was this home and woman's inflaenca 
that was so new, and yet sooldtohim. I¢ 
took bim back long yeara, back to his boyish 
days, to his childhood. He seemed to pass over 
his fifteen:years of wandering, of wild. reckless 
journeying to and fro on the face of the earth, 
aud:to ‘have fallen again into those peacefal, 
bappy- days. 

in* fancy he coald recall hia mother when 
Hope epoke. -She had been almost as young, 


beg to.state,"’ this shyly, yet with an sic of 
mock dignity, “that I do not intend to let you 
call Hugh a fearfal thing, because he is 
nothing of the sort.’’ 

“ Toa child in lova every goose is wawan! ’ 
Dr. Gunter said,in theeame banteriug ‘axhion, 
and yet a curious thought crossed Philip 
Leicester's mind that there was a deeper cur 
rent beneath the jesting, and that the brusque 
old doctor had no very great liking for thia 
a who was to’carry off this fairy one fine 

ay. 

Philip lay silent on his pillows as this little 
pass2ge-of-arms took place between Hons and 
the doctor, He noted the flash of colour on 
the girl's lovely cheek, and the eagerness with 
which, even in jest, she took up her absens 


as he romembered her, and ‘her voice had had | lover's cause; and a pang of envy and pity 
that same soft, caressing touch. He grew | beat in his heart—envy that somo other man 
wonderiuily better in these days. Dr. Gunter | should ba so blessed in the possession of a 
was delighted at the success of his plan. young girl's whole trust and love end pity— 

‘‘We shall -have you up and ont of this; for this same girl, in that her love and trust 
room in-another week, Mr. Leicester,"’ he said, | were biind, and her life's. experiences was all 
coming in:upon the reading oneafternoon,and to come—that bitter, bitter experience which 
scanning his patient. ‘' Sir William wants, would tread under foot and craeh in the dasa 
to.carry you downstairs now, but I won’t | all that sweet tender faith in human goodness 
hear of that.” ; —that love for what in her eyes was beaatifa!, 

** Daddy .is-always so impatient,” Hops said, ! sincere, t: ue. 

‘wit @& smile, Philip Leicester was a pessimiat, not by 

Sir William had returned from Blairton | nature, bat by forces of circumstances. For him 
Castle some days now. The Earl had been) the shadow stood aver on the doorstep ready 
dead over a fortnight, and his successor, a| to darken the toast brilliant sunshine thai 
cousin, was reigning in his stead. ! came from above, 

Brenda had sent her mother a curt} The world had been for him «® hurd task- 
announcement of /her:arrival at Monte Carlo, | master at the ontset of life. His very youth 
and Haogh wrote bis tender love-letters every | had been destroyedin his heart by the crucliesi 
day. but had made no cuggestion of returning | wrong one man can do to another ; and from 
to Taickthorn, at least for the moment. j that time he had tried to fling all that was 

“Impatient !'’ cried Dr. Ganter. ‘Good | bright, all that waa noble, behind nim, and to 
Heaven, he is something awful; but really, rash in recklessness and excitement along tha 
you know, I must look to my laurels. You broad path that led to nothing that waa 
have succeeded with this gentleman where I; good, and might mean probable dishonour, 
signally failed, miss fairy.” It he had failed to root out all that was 

Hepes blashed. sweep and pure and noble from his hears 

“I don’t think I have done very much,’’! it was because he could altogether overrule 
she eaid, hurriedly, ‘I wish I could have’ nature herself,and for the first ticie in his 
done more,”’ rough, wild, aimost lawless, life, Pailip felt a 

“We are quite satisfied, aren't woe,' great gratitude spring up in his heart that 
Leicester?” jthis nature had been bestowed on him. 

For some unknown reason Dr, Gonter had } Hope's inflaence had penetrated through the 
conceived a strong and decided liking for this ; mask of cynicism, indifference, and reok!ess- 
young man. It had dated from the moment; ness that had grown about him these pasi 
he ‘had seen him in the hunting-field, showing fifteen years. Her mere presence gave him uo 
the old sporteman, in a dozen different ways, | thrill of dissatisfaction, almosi of shame,as hu 
that he was one of the right sort—to quote hig | recalled the events of hischequered careor.and 
own words. {he would fall intoan uneasy and troubled 

Then Leicester's mental condition had! reflection after she had leit him, having 
puzzled the doctor, aud, altogether, there was | imagined, gentle littiesou!, that his closed eyc- 
something about him that interested Hepe’s j lids meant that her reading had brovgint about 
old friond immensely, ; & sleep. 

“ Yes, we shall have you goingabout as well! He had no very definita feelings about Hops 





as ever in s week or 80!’ Dr.Ganter continued, | herself. It was the woman in her that ap- 


‘‘ ready and able to join in our festivities, and 
danceat our wedding, eb, fairy?” pinching ' 
Hope's cheek, which had grown suddenly 
resy. 

Philip Leicester looked at the girl in silence 
for a moment, and a sort of dull ache, of dis- 
appointment, envy, he knew not what exactly, 





pealed to him—that gentle, delicate, awees 
womanhood that had been indeed abzeni 
from his life these past years, I wag uimog 
ashock to find that this womanhood had a 
definite, tangible form, that Hope was no 
abstract sweetness, a myth, a dream vision, 
but that she existed in real fleeh and blood, 





—one of thosefew happy sunny dreame that 
came to him sonietimes, 


came into bis‘heart. He smiled very faintly. | and that she was already promised in mar- 
‘‘ And there is to be a wedding ?’ he asked, | riage. : 
in a voice that to ’aeare sounded weary.| He could not for the moment auaiyce ali he 
She put her little-_hand into Dr. Ganter’s, felt. He was only conscious of » disappoint- 
**Not—not for ever so long. Months—, ment mingling with his envy and his pisy. Li 
years |” she said, nervously, shyly. sesmed to him so sad that she must wake 
“Ah! ah! that’s what you all say,” Dr. | from her girlishness, that the shadow musi 
Ganter laughed. ‘Bat you don’t practico'darken her sunshine, the serpent of dia- 
what-you preach, you young minxes. A‘ the) illusionment enter her Eden. 
first opportunity off you fly, and leave all your; ‘‘Aud why can she hope to escape?” he 
old friends behind you forgotten.” | thought to himself, wearily. “Is it not the 
“Ah | no, Gannie, dear !'’ Hope eaideagerly, fate of all who live and mingle in the 
taking hia playfal words with earnestness. | world? Poor little child, will is not be hex 
“You know me betierthan that. You know, fate too?” 
I never forget anybody or anything !"’ “Now,” Dr. Ganter declared, suddenly 
‘‘ Fairies are gifted with wonderfnl memc- | ceasing to tease Hope. and turning his keen 
ries, I will allow all that; but even fairies aro; syes. on the still pate face of the invalid, “1 
foolish enough to marry sometimes, and hus- | should like very much to know what you are 
bande are fearfal things where old friends and | debating in your mind. Oh! I daresay it is 
relationa are concerned, I can tell you, Mistress | very impertinent on my part, but doctors arc 
, 


Hepe privileged people, you know, and can ask just 





“You are trying to frighten me, but you; what questions they like!” é 
won't succeed,” Hope'laughed softly. “Ialso, Philip rallied himself, and smiled. Hope 
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liked to see him smile. His whole face 
changed. It seemed to grow boyish and 
bright, taking years off his age for the 
moment. 

‘Indeed, I think doctors are most im. 
partinent,’’ he answered, lightly. ‘ Fancy, 
Miss Carruthers, a sick man may not even 
keep his thoughts to himself!" 

“What's this—mutiny aboard?" cried Dr, 
Ganter, delighted to have roused the young 
man out of his sombre reflections, if only for 
& moment. Then he turned to Hope and 
shook his finger at her. ‘‘ This is your doing, 
miss. Now, beware how you tamper with 
ny patients.” 

Hope leaned forward laughing. 

‘Please go on, Mr. Leicester. Say jast 
‘what you like. I give you permission. He 
has no right here. This is not his visiting 
hour. You belong to me now, and I won't 
have you molested. You shall do exactly as 
you like.” 

“You belong to me!'’ Philip's heart beat 
very quickly for the mome‘t, but only for a 
moment. His beautiful eyes rested on the 
aweet, flashed face bent towards him. Again, 
that rush of unconscious envy filled his heart, 
Then his smile faded, and the old weariness 
came back over his face. 

“My thoughts are at your service, Dr. 
Ganter, if they will give you pleasure. I 
would gladly be rid of them!” 

‘Tat! nonsense! rubbish!” declared Dr. 
Ganter, briskly, ‘“ You talk as if you were a 
broken-down old man, with no hope thie side 
cf the grave, instead of being a mere boy— 
yes, sir, a boy, with your whole life before 
you. All stuff and nonsense! Fairy, look 
after your patient better, and sweep these 
cobwebs from his brain, my dear. I? anyone 
can do that you can, I am perfectly certain.” 

‘*T think,’ Hope said, rising and shutting 
her book, ‘‘that I shallcarry you off instead. 
Mr. Leicester must go to sleep. Jecks will 
come in and mount guard so that he is not 
distarbed, and we will leave himin peace, you 
great chatterbox you! Good-bye for to day, 
Mr. Leicester!'’ She put out her little hand, 
and Philip held it for a moment, ‘ Promise 
to go to sleep, or you will not be able to fulfil 
your promise and gladden Daddy's heart by 
coming downstairs next week! "’ 

Dr. Ganter said a few sharply-uttered but 
kind words all the same, and went ont with 
his arm about Hope’s slender waist. 

Philip could see them go in the large, old- 
fashioned mirror, and it seemed to him as 
though the sunshine of the day was dead and 
gone as Hope passed out of his sight. 

7 7 * * 





Brenda would have been extremely annoyed 
could she have known what glee and comfort 
reigned at Thickthorn during her absence. 

A sort of delicious uncertainty as to punctu- 
ality, and all the other attendant household 
virtues, reigned supreme. Lady Carruthers 
was almost cheerfal while her daughter was 
away. Sir William behaved like a schoolboy 
released ; Dicky whistled all over the place, and 
endeavoured to break his limbs and occasion 
hia own demise, and probably that of bis 
family, by indulging in all the acrobatic 
pranks he could think of. 

The servants regarded this time as a sort of 
general holiday; and Hope, to whom they 
— for orders, did nothing to check them 
ia this. 

She was so happy herself she wanted all the 
world to be happy too. 

Hagh had run down for a couple of days, 
catensibly to see his little betrothed in reality, 
to enjoy a good run with the Carruthers’ 
hoands, and Hope had lived as in paradise. 

Lady Anne Christie not only approved of 
the marriage, but besought her son to hasten 
it as much as possible. To Hope she wrote 
very delightfal letters. She was a olever 
woman, 

Hugh inherited his brains from his mother, 
and Lady Anne, like her son, was an accom- 
plished soribe. Although the many sweet 
words she used to the girl were bat mere 





flowers of language, to do Hugh's mother 
jastice she was really pleased at the engage- 
ment. She was a proud woman, and she 
objected to parvenus of all sorts and kinds. 
Hope Carrathers was in all respects a fit 
wife for her son, more especially as she had 
inherited this fortune from her grandfather. 
Hope had, in fact, received the most agree- 
able and courteous welcome into her fature 
husband's family. Not one of them failed to 
write their good wishes, and to express their 


‘pleasure at the alliance, to Hagh’s surprise 


old Lord Gainsborough himself being one of 
the first to extend the hand of friendship to 
his cousin’s choice, sending Hope a letter 
couched in stiff, though gallant terms, and 
saying with what pleasure he welcomed a 
grandchild of his old friend, Lord Hamp- 
shire, as wife of his kinsman. 

“I advise you to frame that, Hope,” Cap- 
tain Christie declared, laughingly. ‘‘ Gains- 
borough is awfally chary with his letters or 
his compliments. He has never written to me 
in his life. He devotes his pen to his literary 
labours entirely.” 

‘I don’t suppose he was always like that,” 
Hope said, as she nestled her hand through 
her lover’s arm—they had just come in from a 
long day across country, and she was in her 
habit, splashed from head to foot. Then she 
laughed, “Fancy, what a dreadfal thing it 
would be for me if you never wrote a letter, 
Hagh!” 

Hagh kissed the sweet, upturned face. He 
fancied himself thoroughly in love for the 
momené, 

All the same, he had no intention of 
renouncing his return to town the next day. 

“Oh! Gainsborough was a very different 
sort when he was young. My mother declares 
he was a perfect Don Juan among the women, 
though upon my life you couldn't believe it 
to look at him now. He is more like an 
animated statue than anything else. I expect 
he knew how to write any number of love. 
letters,” 

‘* Bat,” Hope said, slowly, with a sort of 
pang at her heart, ‘‘you couldn't write more 
than one sort, could you, Hugin ?”’ 

Hugh laughed. 

“Of course not, you little darling. A man 
only falls in love once in his life, as I have 
done with you, fairy,” this with a sort of 
righteous sententiousness, which Hope, how- 
ever, did not notice. ‘ Of course one hag 
sundry sorts of flirtations and all that before 
one meets the right person, but one oan only 
love once in one’s life! "’ 

Hope smiled up into his handsome face. 

*‘T wonder if Lord Gainsborough was ever 
really in love?" then she checked herself. 
‘* Bat how silly 1am; of course, I forgot he 
was married |” 

Hagh smiled at this ingenuous remark, and 
then he yawned slightly. The evenings at 
Thickthorn were rather heavy, he determined. 
Despite Hope's presence he should not be at 
all sorry to leave on the morrow. 

‘* I believe he was madly in love with his 
wife, At least, so my mother always says. 
Can't bear to hear her mentioned, never has her 
picture about, and all that sort of thing,” and 
then they stopped at the top of the stairs, and 
after a kiss they parted, Haugh to enter his 
room, yawning prodigiously, and Hope to pass 
on to her aparément. 

Asshe approached the door she suddenly 
stopped, and remembered with a reproachfal 
pang she had not been once to inquire or see 
Mr. Leicester since Hagh's coming. 

“‘T¢ is alittle late, but I will go now. Better 
late than never,” she said to heraelf ; so gather- 
ing her habit in her hand she walked on and 
knocked até Philip's door. 


(To be continued.) 








Sometrmues it is those who have seemed the 
hardest to gain as friends who afterwards 
prove the most faithfal oneg, 





ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 


—0:— 
OHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir was an unusual thing for Annie to ba 
late at breakfast, but she had not put in an 
appearance, even when the family had half 
finished the morning meal, 

‘‘I hope Annie will be down soon, mother,” 
a ‘I wish particularly to seo 

er. 

Was it only his fancy, or did Ethel, who 
was sitting opposite him, turn pale and set 
the cup, which she had jast raised to her lips, 
hurri a down again ? 

‘*I will send for her at once,” replied Mes, 
Venn. ‘I should have done so ere this. Iam 
inclined to think she is not well this morning. 
She is always up with the sun—a veritable 
little sunbeam. Have you seen Annie this 
morning?" she asked turning to Ethel. 

‘*No,” she answered, ina low voice. 

Almost as soon as the word had been 
uttered, the door was thrust hurriedly open, 
and one of the servants peered searchingly 
= weg ccdieens 

‘‘Is there anything you wish, Mary?” 
asked Mrs, Venn, kind » noticing how white 
and perturbed the girl's face was. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,"’ she answered, nervously; 
“‘T have a message for you from the houss- 
keeper—she did not like to come and tell you 
herself, as she thought I could tell it more 
gentle like, and you might take it hard, you 
thought so much of Miss Annie,” 

‘* What in the world are yon talking about, 
Mary?" exclaimed Mrs. Venn, in astonish. 
ment. ‘' What is the housekeeper’s message 
that you are making such an ado about ?” 

The little maid bowed her head in her 
= = commenced crying loudly, her sobs 
choki er speech, 

Mrs. Venn touched the bell near at hand. 

‘‘ Send the housekeeper to me at once,”’ she 
said to the servant who answered the sum. 
mons. 

A moment later Mrs. Barton, the house 
keeper slowly entered the breakfast-room, 
and Mrs. Venn noticed, with growing wonder, 
that her eyes were also red with weeping. 

*« What ie the message you gave Mary for 
me, Mrs. Barton?” she asked. ‘' I cannot 
make out what the girl is attempting to say.” 

“It is this, ma’am,” responded the woman, 
whiping the corners of her eyes with her 
white apron. ‘ Miss Annie is missing! Her 
bed has not been slept in last night. I made 
the discovery early this morning when I 
went to her room to get the little basket for 
the out flowers for the breakfast-table. Any- 
thing like that always goes to my heart like 
sharp knife, for I had a niece once who was 
missing one morning in just this way, and 
years after we found the poor thing lying 
dead in the mere.” 

Without giving them time to speak she 
went on, rapidly: ‘I did not want to troable 
you unnecessarily, ma’am, and sol sent the 
servants out in all directions to search for 
Miss Annie, but one by one they have all 
come back. No one has seen a trace of her, 
and I had to break the news to you, hard as 
it is, that Miss Annie is—missing !"” 

Mrs. Venn and her son had risen to 
their feet, their faces white as they would 
ever be in death. 

‘Annie missing!” he oried hoarsely. 
‘Impossible | She must be about somewhere, 
I tell you. Why should she leave Fair- 
lawn?” 

“ She would not leave us after that fashion,” 
said Mrs, Venn, dropping back in her chair, 
trembling like a leaf with agitation. 

“She is playing you some girlish joke,” 
cried Harry. ‘Of oourseshe would not leave 
us in that manner.” : 

“I beg your pardon, sir, bat Miss Annie is 
& young girl who never jokes,’ replied the 
housekeeper, gravely. 

But Harry did not wait to hear her reply 
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In a moment he had the whole household 
aroused to commence a vigorous search 
for her. Never until that moment, when 
alarmed at the bare thought of losing her, 
did Harry Venn realise how he had grown to 
love the fair-faced girl with the sweet blue 
eyes who had crept into hia heart to stay 
there forever. Without her what would life 
be worth to him ? 

In the excitement Ethel Whiteley escaped 
to her own room and sat down by the win- 
dow, watching, with palpitating heart and 
bated breath, the search that was being made 
for Annie Wells through the grounds under 
Harry’s directions. 

‘They may search the wide earth and the 
deep seas, but they will never find her,’’ she 
muttered, with a cruel, exultant langh— 
“ never!” pS ff 

All day and all night long the search went 
on, and when morning broke Harry was fairly 
forced by the pitying servants to abandon 
the search to them, for a few hours at least, 

‘* Was she not happy here?" he asked him- 
self over and over again, as he paced excitedly 
up and down the length of the drawing-room. 
‘“‘Was there anything he could have done 
which he had left undone?” 

Saddenly a dim solution of the affair, which 
brought him slightly near to the truth, 
occurred to him. Slowly but surely the 
conviction came to him that she had fled from 
Fairlawn to avoid marrying him—that she 
had tired of him and his love. 

A thousand little anecdotes seemed to 
prove this conclusively as he turned them 
over in his mind, 

Only a few days before the design for 
Annie’s betrothal-ring, which he had ordered 
at great expense, had arrived. He had taken 
it to her at once for her approval before 
accepting it. 

“T shall have our initials interwoven in a 
true lover's knot,” he declared. ‘Does not 
that idea please you, my dear? ” 

“No. Pat no initials in it at present,” she 
had answered; “you might wish them 
‘changed for something else some day.” 

So the ring had been ordered finished with- 
out the initials on the inside, and Harry's 
great eagerness to see her on the morning she 
had disappeared was to tell her the ring had 
arrived by the early morning express, and 
place the gem on the little, slim, brown hand; 
and now—— 

He buried his fair, handsome face in his 
hands, too utterly heart-broken to follow the 
‘thought. 

Saddenly the door of the drawing-room 
opened ; there was the swish of a woman’s 
silken garments, and the next moment Ethel 
Whiteley was kneeling beside his chair. 

‘Do not grieve, Harry,” she murmured, in 
her sweet, smooth . voice—adding: ‘‘Ah! I 
wish I knew words with which to comfort 
you; but the kindest that I can say seem cold, 
my heart is so full of warm pity for you.” 

He raised his haggard face, and it had 
‘changed so in those few short hours that even 
Ethel was startled. 

* T love her so much,” he said huskily, ‘that 
+0 lose her would be worse than death to me.” 
_ She suppressed the words that rose to her 
lipe; they were so frighted with and bit- 
terness they would have freightened him. 

‘t Answer me one question, Ethel,’’ he cried, 
‘fuskily: ‘Do you think she left Fairlawn 
because she no longer loves me ?"’ 

_‘*I¢ does not need confirmation from my 
lips to tell you that which your unerring jadg- 
ment must have told you long ago,” she an- 
swered, gently and smoothly. 

“Ethel,” he said, gravely, “what is there 
about me that makes women abhor me when 
I know them well. You turned from me, and 
now Annie has followed in your footsteps. I 
want you to tell me the actual truth, and not 
mislead me.” 

“I—I cannot answer for Annie—only for 
myself,” she said. ‘ Another face crossed my 

that took my fancy captive at that time, 

t the knowledge of his treachery cansed my 





fancy to die a violent death, and I realised I 
had never really loved anyone but you. Bat 
it was too late then for you and me to be 
happy, for you had betrothed yourself in the 
interim to false Annie Wells,” 

**Do not say anything about her, Ethel. I 
could not bear it,” he groaned. ‘‘I may as 
well tell you that which I confessed to mother 
an hour since, Little Annie is—my wirz!” 

Ethel Whiteley started back as though the 
words had stung her. 

‘Your wife!” she repeated, looking at him 
with dilated eyes. 

He bowed his head. 

‘* Tt came about in an anexpected way,” he 
went on, slowly. ‘‘On the morning of the 
day on which she disappeared, I met her 
carrying a little basket of fruit to a very ill 
and aged minister living a short distance from 
here. I accompanied Annie on her errand of 
mercy, as the old gentleman is quitea favourite 
of mine. Ido not quite know how the subject 
came about, but as we sat there at his bedside 
he proposed that the last service that he should 
like to do in this world would be to unite 
Annie and me in marriage. 

‘** You have engaged my services in that 
capacity for a month hence,” he continued, 
weakly ; ‘but I feel sure I shall never live to 
see thatday. Itis only the fanoy of a sick 
old man,’ he murmured, turning to me, ‘ but 
I cannot tell you, sir, how I long to see this 
angel of a girl given into your safe keeping as 
your dear young wife. I cannot tell why this 
longing has taken such a hold on my mind,’ 

“*T am quite willing that the ceremony 
should take place here and now if Annie is,’ 
I answered at once, ‘for, as you say, it will 
only hasten matters one short month.’ 

‘‘ After much persuasion Annie consented. 
Arrangements were soon completed, and then 
and there she became my wife ! 

‘*We agreed on the following day to an- 
nounce our marriage, but that very night 
Annie must have regretted the hasty step, and 
to avoid my claiming her fled from me. Now 
you knowaill, Ethel, and can better understand 
my terrible grief. 

‘I would give my life itself, if it were the 
price, to find my darling, my sweet, blue-eyed 
Annie. Ah, Ethel ! strong man though Iam, 
my trouble is greater than I can bear!" 

Mrs. Venn was greatly perplexed over An- 
nie’s sudden and unaccountable disappear- 
ance ! 

As soon as she had gained sufficient strength, 
she went at once to the girl’s room and ex- 
amined carefully everything in and about it for 
some clue that might aid her in unravelling 
the myatery. 

All her clothes were in the wardrobe— no- 
thing was disturbed. Bat what strack Mrs. 
Venn as most singular was that on the dresser 
lay Annie's litt!e pearl brooch, which the girl 
prized above all other possessions, because her 
dead mother had once worn it. How strange 
it was that in her flight she had left behind 
her this highly-prized memento. 

Mrs. Venn was jast about to turn away 
when her eyes suddenly perceived a bit of 
crumpled paper lying on the carpet. Quaiokly 
gathering it up and spreading it out on her lap, 
her eyes encountered the following lines :— 

‘* My Darurne Axnrz,—I shall be at the old 
beech.tree promptly at nine to-night. I¢ 
shall be my final visit, for then I shall learn 
from your lips whether we paré for ever, or if 
you love me well enough to forsake the whole 
world and fly with me. 

“Your Devorep Loves.” 





CHAPTER Xx{Vy. 


Tae emotion of Mrs. Venn upon reading 
Annie’s letter can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. It all seemed clear enough to her 
now—Annie, whom she had trusted in so pro- 
foundly, whom she had believed to be little 


lesa than an angel, had eloped with—an | 


old lover ! 





With unsteady steps she sought her son in 
the library, and then, to her intense astonish 
ment, she discovered that matters were far 
graver than she had anticipated—that Annie 
was Harry’s wife! 

She did not tell him of the discovery of the 
note until some days later, when the fizat 
force of the blow had spent itself, and his deep 
grief over it even then terrified her. 

“IT never knewI hada rival in Annio's 
affections, mother,’ he said hoarsely. ‘I 
have heard her say time and again that I was 
her first and only lover. Great Heaven! how 
could she be so false, she who seemed the 
very perfection of trath! I cannot form the 
slightest conception of who her lover can be ;”’ 
and for the twentieth time he ran his keen 
eyes sharply over the note. 

‘* Mother,’ he continued, ina low, intense 
voice, *‘ I cannot rid myself of the impression 
that I have seen writing in this same hand 
before, but I cannot call to mind any one of 
my business acquaintances who know 
Annie.,’’ 

Neither mother nor son ever dreamed that 
this very private interview between them had 
been listened intently to by a third person, 
and that person Ethel Whiteley. 

She had been seated in the deep bay-windov 
before either of them had entered the room, 
and she took particular care to remain con- 
cealed amid the deep shadows of the heavy 
velvet portieres until they quitted the apart- 
ment. 

‘*The leaven works well,” Ethel muttered, 
looking after them with a littis smothered 
langh. “The first arrow of jealousy has 
struck home at his heart, I want him to 
learn to hate even her memory!” 

With winged feet she hurried to her room, 
and once there she fastened the door with 
great care. Going at oncetoher writing-deck 
she drew from it a bandle of papers, at which 
she glanced hurriedly. 

“Yes, these are the ones,” she muttered, as 
she spread them out with hands thattrembled, 
despite her enforced calmness. 

They were exact copies of the little crumpled 
note found in Annie Wells’ room. 

They had been written back-handed for the 
moat part, with every conceivable formation 
of the different letters—cramped and angular, 
long and smooth, ugly and artistic—uxtil 
every peculiarity of the author's original 
manner and style of penmanship were entirely 
obliterated. 

‘‘Burned papers tell no tales,” muttered 
Ethel, lighting the gas and holding the 
flattering bits over it until one by one they 
were reduced to a charred mass of crambling 
paper. ‘ Let him think she eloped with a 
favoured lover, then he will school his heart to 
the task of abhorring her. When that is 
accomplished, my revenge upon Annie Wella 
for daring to step between me and my lover 
will be complete.” 

There was no more searching for Annie. 
The servants were ordered to discontinue it, 
and great as their surprise was at this 
command—for he was anxious to find some 
trace of her—no one had aught to say against 
his or her young master's orders, But from 
that hour Harry Venn was achanged man. 
He shut himeelf up in hia suite of rooms, 
refusing even his mother admittance for days 
at & time. 

‘‘ The greater the grief and the more violent 
the sooner it will be over,” Ethel would often 
say to herself. 

Contrary to her fondest hopes Harry did not 
come to her for consolation. Daring the 
weeks that followed he seemed to draw mors 
and more aloof from her. 

Ethel, threugh pique, would have started for 
home had not Harry's mother entreated her so 
earnestly to stay and comfort them yet a little 


while, 

Ethel had sent for her maid, and when 
Powers arrived she was greatly surprised to 
see how pale and thin Ethel Whiteley had 


grown. 
She was also amazed to learn that the 
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beautifal heiresa‘depended altogether on nar- 
cotics to produce sleep; “that there were 
times when even these failed her, and-on 
these occasions, no matter how late the: hour 
was, Miss Whiteley would call for her long 
cloak and dark scarf, and would go out into 
the grounds. 

© Why does she do this?” Powers wondered 
over and over again in bewilderment. “‘The 
beet way todo would be to fotiow her the next 
time,’’. soliloquised the shrewd little French 
maid, “and find out for’myeelf.” 

Powers had not long to wait for an 
opportunity, for the very next night upon 
which she formed this resolution Mise 
Whiteley called for her wraps, even thoggh 
the hour was almost midnight. 

‘“‘I have retired if Mrs. Venn should by 
any chance happen to callme, You under- 
stand, Powers.” 

** Oui, mademoiselle,” murmured the maid, 
with a demure little nod. 

Silently as a shadow Mies Whiteley stole 
ous of the honse and down the long winding 
path through the. grounds, pausing now and 
then to takea searching glance about ; but this 
carefal observation did not reveal to her keen 
eyes the slim, dark form stealing as silently 
a5 a veritable shadow after her. Ethel took 
® circnitous route to the Black Pool, and 
there she paused, peering, intently over its 
brink down into its dark,ampenetrable waters. 
And here also Powers paused, so near her 
mistress that she could have put ont her 
hand from behind the tangling bushes that 
screened her and touched Ethel's garments. 

The meoon,; which had-been obsoured .by 
dark, jagged : clouds,.sailed out into the clear 
biue of the heavens, ;rendering . everything 
plainly visible in the white mellow light. 

It shone fall upon Ethel Whiteley’s face, 
and Powers, by.a great effort, reatrained a cry 
of terror, it startled her so. 

‘*T cannot resist the faecination that-draws 
me to this spot,’ muttered Ethel, aloud ; 

‘and I never bend over. it withont the 
horrible fear. that I shalisee these waves—as 
black as Hades—part, and.a white, dead face 
eonfront me. Ugh! how. can I-endare this 
awful strain npon my nervesand not. break 
down under it?” 

She picked. up a-stene and flang it with all 
her streagth dewn into the bleck waters, then 
tarned ; bus ag she tanned she.was confronted 
by the reflection of her own face im the pool. 

“Te has come at Jast—her white «dead 
face—back to the world to haunt me!’ and 
with anotber shriek, more shrill than the first, 
Ethel Whiteley fled in terror from the spot. 

Bat when she reached the honse she found 
Powers already thero awaiting her. 

Powers had heard:érom the servants all 
about Annie Wells's, unaccountableand myste- 
rious disappearance, and she-had said over and 
over to herself: ‘It isan il-wind that will 
blow good to: Ethel Whiteley. She will have 
her lover, :Harry Venn,»back- again,” »and 
watching Ethel ‘keenly she soon found that 
this was-certainly her intention. 

Hre a month bad passed Harry oncs-more 
beganto seek her eociety as he had done in 
those days before he had known Annie. 

Powers -weuld watch ‘Ethel with a strange 
light in her eyes, and often an odd smile'that 
was not pleasant to see carved her lips. 

One day she heard that discussed in the 
servante’ hall which she had expected to hear 
for some time—the announcement of Hthel’a 
marriage with Harry Venn. 

** How ean he marry!” cried one, ‘when 
he-haé a wife living?" 

“The courts have granted him a ‘bill of 
divorce,” was the answer, “and it-was no 
more thar right when she fled from him -with 
another—on her wedding-day at that.” 

Still not one of the servants cared to see the 
proud, imperious heiress reign as mistress 


Mrs. Venn, with tear-wet eyes, heard of her 
son's betrothal to Ethel, 


“Are you pleased, mother?” «he asked, 


resting his fair handsome head against her 
shoulder. 

“I am if it-will bring any comfort into your 
life, my son,” she answered, brokenly. ‘I 
shall try to love her as your mother-should 
love the: woman-whom you make ‘your -wife ; 
but oh! Harry, I~I can never forget our poor 
lost Annie. Somehow cannot quite ~bring 
myself to believe her: the guilty creature you 
imsgine- her to be. I cannot school myself to 
the thought that she could doa wrong action. 
You are free from: her now, free as’air, bat, 
oh! I would like you to do one thing for my 
sake in order to set my heart at rest.” 

‘TI would do anything in my power‘for you, 
mother; you have bué to ask, and, if'it be 
within-my power, consider it done.” 

“JT would like you to search for Annis Wells 
-and find her,’ she faltered, ‘and hear from 
her own lips whether she is innocent—~or— 
guilty before you bind yourself irrevooably— 
to—another !" 

He drew back and looked ai his mother with 
a stern white face. 

‘* You -have heard me vow, mother, that I 
shall never look upon her face again—living or 
dead |” he said, gravely. and very huskily. 

‘Do it for my sake, Harry,’*she whispered. 
“‘My heart prompts me to plead to you to 
grant my prayer. Ab, my son, do not :refase 
me, I-beg of you!” 

Hisfcatures worked convaleively, and it-was 
some-moments ere. he-could: trast himself to 
epeak ; ‘then he said, — 

‘© Your will shall be my law, mother. Iwill 
find Annie, and you shalt hear the story of ber 
perfidy from her own lips ere my marriage 
‘with Ethel takes place. This I promise you 
solemnly.” 


CHAPTER XXY. 


Harny Venn was. greatly surprised at. the 
evident relief ‘which his solemn promise 
brought ‘to his: mother—-that he would search 
Annie out ere he wedded another, and learn 
from her lips why she left him; bat Ethel 
Whiteley: heard of it with white face and 
dilated eyes, 

‘“ Your mother must release you from that 
promise, Harry,’' she oried, shivering as with 
a death cold chill, ‘It might take you years 
to find: her—perhaps for. ever.” 

“No,” be answered; ‘‘the world is not so 
wide-bat ‘that I can find her,” and he bowed 
~his-fair,-bandsome:head, and sighed’ deeply. 

Ethel dared not give utterance to the thought 
that sprang tobherlips:as her miod followed 
intuitively the bent of his meditations, 

When she reached: her own room she looked 
the door:and commenced pacing rapidly up 
‘and'down, crying out that the fates: were work- 
ing against her. 

” “If Dhave to wait for him, until: after: be 
has'found-Annie I shat! have to wait:for him 
for ever !’’ she muttered, hysteri¢ally,:to’ her. 
self. ‘But Jet'me think—I must think:my 
way out of this new dilemma which menaces 
all my fatare peace and happiness. Ihave 
never known ‘one momest of rest from the 
‘#ertible thoughts: that buve -haunted me since 
—since that terrible night !"” 

There wasalight tap at the door, It was 
Pom who came gliding into.the room like a 


ow. 

‘ They told .me-downatairs that you .had 
come up-to your room with a sick headache, 
mademoiselle,”' she said, quickly. ‘ Would 
you like. me to brush your,hair. That always 
helps you, I once heard you say." 

*Doas you like,” replied Ethel, throwing 
herself wearily back in her chair. 

She knew she could always think best when 
Powers was brushing her dark siiky hair; but 
forthe first time while under her ‘maid's deft 

her active brain found no relief ; and 

in despair she took up the evening paper from 
the~matble table at hand and endeavoured to 
plese hereelf in its columns, Bat the question 
wavever before her: How was she to-convince 
Harry that Aunie waa lost to himi*for ever 





sueeneeneil 


without betraying the dread secret that 
weighed so heavily on-her terrified soul ? 
Even the frightful railway -acoident at the 
cross-roads a few miles disiant:conid aot 
opain her thoughts. 

She was just abont: to oaet.the.paper. im. 
patiently aside when her eye became suddenly 
riveted to aparagraph which held:her speil- 
bound. It was # desoription ofithe dead and 
wounded who had been taken from the wreck, 
and ended with the following, — 

‘‘ Phe last body taken from. the-wreck .was 
that of a young, slight, fair-baired woman, 
whose face as well as her clothiog was: burned 
beyond recognition. A young: and handsome 
man was known to have occupied the seat 
with her; but search for him has proved futile ; 
albtrace of him seems to have been loat.”’ 

Very slowly Ethel read the paszagraph 

through—once, twice—ay, adozen times. As 
she ran her eyes over it vthe -firat time a 
startling thought had come to ber—aitkought 
80 daring that at first italmosttook her-breath 
away. 
“ ve me to myself, Powers,” she said, iv 
& Voice us with excitement. “I—I 
shall not: want. youany mereto-night. Ishali 
not join the family at. dianer. Say to:them 
when they.come tocall meothat Ihave lain 
down with a:headache, aad do noticars. to be 
‘distarbed.” 

‘She ia going to visiti#hs: Black Pool again 
+o-night,”’ shenght Powers; but shepmade. no 
comment aloud, only bowed andiwithdrew. 

It was ten o'clock ere :Powsrs, who was 
‘watching from “her: darkened window,.saw the 
slim form—which she instanbiy recognised az 
Miss Whiteley’s despite the. long dark cloak— 
teal quickly framithe housa.andharry down 
the broad walk, keeping weilsin the shadow of 
the trees. 

“I will circumvent you, my lady,’’muttere 
Powers, reaching for hershatand cloak. ‘1 
will go round: to the psol byte short path, 
and surprise’ you:there."’ 

Powers waited by the Biack Bool in tke 
heart of: the lonely wood for. long :honrs,' bat 
much to. her consternation Ethel Whiteley did 
-not putin an appearance. 

As for Ethel, she bad daid. her: plans care- 
fully and ekilially, being jast instime:to-catch 
the southern express ; and.no.enewould have 
tdreamed »who: saw the, amall, «sliva figure ic 
- black, with the: black: veilidrawnslesely over 
her face, entering the train at-that hour of 
night hat it was : the.thanghty,:;beantifal 
-heiress. 

Her destination was the junction, whiehsbe 

- reached after half-an-hour's journey. 
The crowd wae still.so great and :the excite- 
“ment sointense over the clainaing of tho badiee 
of the unforsanates,-by. griefetricken celative: 
and -feiends, that the .eptrandéesof,:the quict 
‘little figure imblack was not-noticed. 

‘Threading her way .ameng tke ighastly 
objeets over which men, women sand -ehildrer 
were ;gobbiag,: Ethel » Whiteley, came, across 
‘that for which she: searshed—the; body of: the 
vanknown:fair-headed gitl—lying adene, a little 
apart from the rest, cunotioedy macared for. 

For) & «moment: her .guilty «heart, almost 
ceased beating, the-sheight ‘and form were 50 
|. like Annie’e. 

For-one.instant shesteod thereahesitatingly, 
then nervedsherself forithe:parisshe-bad to 


iplay. 

Giancing fartively:round, she saw that ebe 
was unobserved, and quick as thought Ethel 
_ bent over the motionless. form, and .with icy, 
trembling hande slipped. ovamalipaoka ge in the 
deacdigit) = bosom. ’ 

No ouve had ebterved her, and wwith dest 
footstepashe burried:away: front the: horrible 
scene—searcely breathing until.ehs fennd Ker- 
»self:im the pure open air onca more, ard beyond 
the hearing of the piteons cries of sthose weep- 
ing over'tbeir loyad ones, 

lt seemed to Ethel an ago eretke retoro 
) express,-pofiiog astd-pantingopullediupiat the 
) station ;.and within- the nextchear, trembling 
-withrexeitement;:sbe wasvatesling -cwatiously 
bap to-her own apartment, 
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Was itonly her distorted fancy, or was there 
e slight, dark figure flitting on before ‘her 
down the dim passageway? she ‘vaguely 
wondered. 

Pocher: surpriseishe found Powers standing 
waiting for‘her.atithe window in her room, 

Ethel frowned darkly. 

“TI told you iot'to <wait up for me,” he 
eaid, haughtiiy, ‘‘\Wiy-have you donss0?”’ 

Phe French»maid was ¢qaal to the oécasion, 

“ You otold »me ito say ‘you ‘had »rétired, 
mademoiselle,” she gaid; smoothly, “‘and Mr. 
Venn: sat) in the library with the door wide 
open, I knew he must see you when you 
came in from:your ramble about the ‘grounds, 
and'I stood «here to watch for you: and -warn 
you aboutit.” 

‘““Bat you donot seem to have ‘been sucsess- 
falein »watohing forme,” returned Ethel, 
sharply, ‘‘or:you would have scen mecoming 
up the walk.” 

“T did»see you, miss,” «answered “Powers, 
‘bat it-wae quite unnecessary to call to'you, 
for the lights imthe library went out ten min. 
utesage,and I heard Mr. Venn’sheavy tread 
# moment later passing the door cn‘his way to 
bis own-epertment.”’ 

“ Help me ‘cff with my ‘hat, cloak, ‘and 
boots,” said Ethel, sinking into: the nearest 
seat, ‘‘ and then prepare mea slecping:draught. 
I ——" nervous, and ‘have a terrible’ head- 
ache.” 

Powers had ‘observed, the instant her eyes 
rested on her mistress, how nervous and fright- 
folly ‘pale she>was;and she ‘observed, too, ag 
she helped her off with ber long; dark cloak, 
that the .garment was covered ‘with dust and 
cinders. 

“ Where did the gowhile I waited for her 
80 impatiently‘at the Black Pool?’ thought 
the girl, in wonder, eyeing ber narrowly from 
beneath her long, dark lashes, 

Long’hours-after Ethel Whiteley had sunk 
into # deep sleep fromthe effect of the opiate, 
Powers’ ponderéd over that question, bat 
Sr arrive at no eatisfattory conc!usion 
to it. 

lt was late. when Ethel opened her ‘eyes the 
nexi morning. She wwoke*heating voices in 
the .room. ‘Mrs. ‘Venn and ‘Powers’ were 
standing at her bedside talking earnestly. 

‘Tam ‘so glad you are“awake'at last, my 
dear,” eaid Mrs. Venn; in a# sobbing voice. ‘I 
bave strange and* most’ unfortunate news to 
read to you about poorfost Annie. Iswooned 
when Harry read it tome fromthe morning 
paper. Listen, Ethel.” 

And-with hysterical sobs-choking’her utter- 
ance at every few words, she read slowly;— 

*“** The work of securing the bodies 6f the 
victims of the terrible railway “accident at 
——Jnanction ‘was ‘concluded late last night, 
and the remains of every one have been 
identified, ‘including’*the fair young girl we 
referred to in these columns yesterday as 
giving no clue*by which her identity could be 
estabhiched, It ‘appears‘that‘in' the hurried 
search the atteridants ‘overloéked a package 
‘which was found later on in the dead women’s 
borom. It consisted ‘of a small bead purse 
containing & small sum of money, a ‘few visit- 
ing cards bearing the‘dead girl's name—Annie 
Wells—and a bunch of'keyson a steel ring, 
which'‘also*hore the ititials/A\W. This is the 
only hody which remains onclaimed.’ 

‘Harry took the eatly nrorning train there,” 
continued ‘Mrs. Venn, “ and—and—he will 
return ‘by neon, ‘bringing with him all that 
remains of poor Annie, When she fled from 
him the courts granted him his freedom—that 
was man’s laws; ‘bat Ihave always held that 
in the sight 6f Heaven'she-would be my son’s 
wife until death #bould -part ‘them. ‘Those 
whom Heaven hath joined together man 
ehould:not put:asunder.” 

Ethel bad buried ther face inher hands, and 
was trembling violently. -Bhe tried to speak, 
re the words died away unattered upon her 
ip. : 
"Morne ~wondered at it when, a little later, 
Harry returned with “his pitifal burden, 
Powers brought down word’ to the ecrrowing 





group sobbing around it that Miss Ethel was 
too ill to bear the terrible eight, and could 
not leave her room. 

“Tae house was so far removed from the 
little scattered village and occupied ‘so isolated 
a place thut the affair created no’ sensation, 
and the'household mingled their tears uninter- 
rupted over the casket. 

It bad been decided that the remains should 
be placed in the receiving vault cf the old 
uncle who had made ‘Harry bis heir until 
farther arrangements could be made, and this 
was accordingly done. 

On the following morning Ethel announced 
her iotention to Harry and his mother of 
returning to her home for the pretent ; for the 
evening before, in disonssing the sad affair, 
Harry had plainly intimated that out of 
respect to the memory of Annie a year at 
least must pass ere he would pus another in 
her place. 

Ethel was too wise to argue the matter with 
him at such atime; bat che made up her 
mind seoretly that she sheuld be his bride ere 
quarter of that time bad expired. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs. Warrrizy and her husband received 
with ‘anbounded delight Ethel’s telegram 
that she had started for home. 

‘ The ‘house’ has been so dull and gloomy 
withont her !"’ sighed ker mother. ‘I do 
not-know bow I shall ever consent to the dear 
child leaving ue for‘good, wken she marries 
Harry Venn.” 

The-lawyer'made no reply. His wife would 
have been rather startled bad she known 
what his ‘thoughts were as he gazed 
abstractedly from the window. 

Ethel arrived by the afterroon express, 
accompanied by Powers, ber maid. 

“Mra, Whiteley could tcarcely repress the 
ory that rose to‘her lips as she loched on her 
daughter. What has heppened to charge the 
girl coin a few'short weeks, she wondered. 

Ethel was: all ‘brightness, gaicty, and viva- 
City ; ‘but-she noticed with amazement that it 
was ail*assamed. Whenever she fancied her- 
self alone, the expression her features setiled 
into-was 2ométhing atarming to behold, 

She was spared from telling her parents the 
story of Annie Wells, and what’she had heen 
to Harry Venn,*for Harry had written them 
freely and frankly~all the painfal particulars, 
which made it imperative that this marriage 
with Ethel should be postponed for the prea. 
“dent, and both Mr. Whiteley and hia wife 
concurred‘in this opinion. 

Immediately upon her return to The Firs, 
Ethel - threw herself into the whirlpool of 
social life with an abandon that ‘mystified 
thoze who knew her. 





“I want something to fill up every hour, 
every moment ‘of my life, mamma ; to make! 
the time*paes quickly,” she said, when her’ 
mother attempted to expostalate with her. 
So her-mother permitted ithel to have her! 
own way. | 

A ‘party of young people were invited to The | 
Firs, and the festivities that followed each 
other ia rapid succession held the simple 
village folk in constant antazement—buils, | 
receptions, fcles, archery and riding-parties. | 
There wes something on hand for every day 
and evening in the week, 

Even:those who shared Hithel Whitelcy’s | 
hospitality wondered how long it would be 
before the girl wore hereelf completsly ont 
at that rapid rate, and matters might have 
gone on in this way for an indefiaite period 


‘had not an extraordinary event happened, 


which caused quite a feeling of consternation 
tospread among'all the guests. 

‘\Miss Brand; avery pretty young girl, who 
occupied the room adjoining Exhet’s, had 
retired late one night fatigued from the effects 
of dancing at the bal!, and eoon after had 
dropped into a light dreamlees sleep—* elmoat 
‘as soon as ‘her head touched the pillow,” as 
she afterwards expressedit. Telling the story 


in her own words, she went on to say that 
soon after she woke suddenly from ‘her lighi 
sleep with the terrifying conviction that thera 
was another percon in tho room, and thai 
some one was bending over’her. She could 
feel’ hot breath on her face, and thought thas 
aw hand was stealing slowly bat surely beneath 
her pillow, where all her jewels and her well- 
filled little purse were kept. 

For an instant sheer terror caused her 4a 
almost faint away; bat with a superhomen 
effort of strong will she beat back the death!y 
faintness and screamed aloud. 

She felts, stinging blow in the face ‘and 
heard a sharp exclamation, and in the dim 
light ‘saw s tall, lithe figure in a flowing robs 
dash swiftly throngh the open door. 

The next ‘moment Miss Brand’s room wai 
crowded with servants and puests, andin gsepa 
the girl told hor story of the midnight 
intruder. It was no de'usion of a sleep. 
dazed girl, every cne could readily see, for the 
purse and its contents, together with hex 
jewels, were soattered about the room, and 
there on her white check were the crael marks 
of the hand that struck the fierce blow. 

Mr, Whiteley and his wife were among tha 
first to reach the girl’s room, end wero 
horrified to learn of the bold attemps at sa 
atrocious robbery ; but the worst part of the 
affair, which was then and there brought +0 
light, astounded them more than words could 
express—one gnest after another confesaed to 
having been robbed in mnch the same manner ; 
bat ag the amount of money taken had been 
rather emal!, each and every of them had 
refrained from mentioning the fact. 

Mr. Whiteley and his wife were almost over- 
come with amazement. That it could not ba 
any member of the household they were qui! u 
convinced, for each and every one of tha 
rervants, eave Powers, had been in tha 
family for over a decade of years, and she was 
as Honest as the sun. Mies Ethel always 
intrusted the girl with all her valuables ana 
money, 80 certainly it was not she. 

‘There is only one way to get at the roc: 
of this affair,” declared Mr, Whiteley, his facu 
drawn down into a perplexed frown, “and 
thatisto makeno mention whatever of tha 
rest of your losses. We will let‘ this blow over 
apparently in order to put the guilty party off 
her guard; but in the meantime f will secura 
the service of a good detective, and witbin x 
fortnight we shall-know where to find the 
thief.” 

Ethel heard the story from her mother tra 
next morning, and it filled ber with the 
greatest consternation. 

‘*T, too, have ‘been losing money of late, 
mamma,’ she declared. ‘‘ And worse than 
that, two of the large diamonds from the pen- 
Gant I wear at my throat. Powers though 
they must have become loosened and hava 
fallen out. Now I‘helieve they were stolen. 
together with the triflingeumsa of money I 
have missed from'time to time. We musi 
make every efforts to find and panish tha 
guilty party,'‘mamma. I wonld not have 


| this story leak ous for the whole world,” 


Two cays after a detective arrived at Tis 
Firs. He remained a ‘fortnight, and at tha 
end of that time was compelled to own him. 
self completely baffled at every turn. 

Tt waa destined that Evhel shouid discover 
the culprit, snd in sn extraordinary manner ; 


| and it happened in thia way : 


She bad retired*to her room late as nenal 
one night after # brilliant evening in the dra‘v- 
ingtroom, and, ‘after ordering her sleepin: 
potion—to which she was unfortonately hope- 
lessly “addicted now—had flong herself down 
on the divan to take it and await until sleep 
weighed down her senses ere she eought her 
couch; bot her hand was less steady than 
usval on this night. it seemed, for Powers had 
but barely qnitted the room “ere the tiny 
crystal giasa slipped from her fingers and fits 
contents deloged the hearts of the velvet roses 
at’ her fest. 

Ethel waa just about to tonch the bell and 
order another goblet, when it-ocoarred'to hes 
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that Powers had remarked, as she doled out 
the precious grains from the vial, that they 
were the last in it, and that the vial would 
have to be replenished before the next night. 
‘“‘T shall not close my eyes all night now,” 
muttered Ethel. ‘‘Oh, dear! ob, dear! What 
shall I ever do without it—watching the long 
hours drag by until daylight comes again! ’’ 
She paced the floor an hour or more, and at 
length exhausted nature asserted itself even 
without the potion, and slowly disrobing her- 


self she crept into bed and soon after dropped 


into a deep, troubled sleep. 

Bat how long she had slept she never knew. 
Through it all she had a dim realisation that 
there was some one bending over her, holding 
a lighted taper close to her face. She did not 
open her eyes, as most womsn under similar 
perilous circumstances would have done, but 
kept perfectly quiet. r 

Deliberately the light was withdrawn from 
before her eyes and extinguished, and there 
was the sound of light tiptoeing toward thedoor. 

Very cautiously Ethel Whiteley opened her 
eyes ever so little and looked in that direction. 
She did not scream or utter any sound, 
although she distinctly saw a dark figare 
between her and the dim light that flooded in 
through the lace-draped windows. 

As she gazed, catching her breath with a 
Suppressed gasp of terror, it struck her that 
there was something decidedly familiar in that 
dark form stealing so quietly and swiftly about 
the room. 

Prodacing a bunch of keys, the figure 
orossed hurriedly over to Ethel’s writing-desk 
—which she always kept securely locked—and 
threw up the lid, taking from a seoret drawer 
a roll of bills. 

Ethel watched with bated breath. 

How did this midnight iotrader know of the 
secret drawer of which only Powers and her- 


.gelf were cognisant ? 


Hastily extracting one of the bills, the 


-remainder were thrust back, the lid was closed 


down again and locked. 

Every gestare in that action seemed 
strangely familiar to Ethel, 

Saddenly, as the figure quickly rose and 
glided toward the door of the inner room, the 
terrible trath flashed over her—it was 
Dowers ! 

Ethel Whiteley was quick in divining the 
situation. Powers did not know that she had 
not taken the sleeping potion, and, believing 
her senses locked in a sleep too deep to be 
lightly broken, had deliberately planned and 
executed her daring theft. 

Yes, it was Powers, she felt convinced ; but 
to make assurance doubly sure Ethel resolved 
to surprise the girl by suddenly appearing face 
to face with her. 

Thrusting her feet in velvet slippers, and 
hastily donning her silken wrapper, she stole 
noiselessly toward Powers’ room, 

The door stood ajar, and the interior of the 
room, together with its occupant, was plainly 
visible to her. 

A shaded night-lamp stood on the table in the 
cantre of the room, and beside it sat Powers. 

She had a large roll of bills in her lap, and 
was busily engaged in counting and arranging 
them in a pile on the table before her. 

Ethel’s rage and iadignation knew no 
bounds. 

Here, then, was the solation of the mysteri- 
ous thefts that had puzzled even the shrewd 
detective who had been put upon the case. 

And as she gazed she saw Powers take from 
the folds of a small silk paper two sparkling 
gems, which she readily recognised as the 
diamonds she had lost from the pendant she 
wore, 

Without another moment's hesitation Ethel 
pushed open the door and entered, noiselessly 
gaining the girl's side, nor was Powers aware 
of her presence until she laid a heavy hand on 
her shoulder. 

The woman sprung to her feet with a little 
terrified cry, and found herself standing there, 
in the dead of the night, face to face with 
Ethel Whiteley. 








CHAPTER XXYII. 


For one instant the two stood face to face— 
Powers and Miss Whitsley—lookiag steadily 
into each other's eyes. Ethel was the first to 
break the awfal silence. 

‘*So,’’ she oried, harshly, ‘‘you are the 
culprit for whom we have been searching!” 

Powers commenced to move slowly back- 
ward toward the door. 

“Stop!'’ cried Ethel, sternly. ‘Do not 
altempt to take another step, or to escape 
from this room, or I shall touch the bell and 
bring the whole household about us in an 
instané of time.” 

Powers turned upon her like a wild animal 
brought to bay. 

“T hardly thiak you will, Miss§Whiteley,” 
she said, coolly. 

*T shall have you taken into custody at 
once,” Ethel went on, qaickly, ‘‘and you shall 
be punished to the fullest extent of the law. 
Remember, I witnessed you in the act of 
thieving, and, as I say, you shall be——"’ 

A low, discordant, mocking laugh drowned 
the sentence. 

“You saw me, did you, Miss Whiteley?” 
she retorted, mockingly. ‘'I hardly think so. 
I imagine that I oan convinces you that you 
were dreaming.” 

‘* What do you mean by daring to reply to 
me?” oried Ethel, trembling with rage. ‘I 
will show you how I punish insolence ! ” 

As she spoke she reached for the bell-rope ; 
but, quick as thought, Powers sprung before 
her, preventing her from reaching it. 

“One moment, Miss Whiteley !’’ she cried, 
rn, You maat listen to me one moment, 

say! 

“T decline to listen to anything you may 
have to say,’’ declared Ethel, haughtily. 

“IT want to convince you that you are 
dreaming, Miss Whiteley,” Powers hissed. 
‘*T, too, often have dreams that I have hard 
work to convince myself are not real when I 
think over them. One was about the Black 
Pool. Ah! you start, Miss Whiteley. You 
must listen to my story ; then I shall have no 
more to say, and you may then ring the whole 
household upif you thinkit will be a wise courze 
to pursue with mo.” 

The menacing eyes caught and held Ethel's 
with a mocking, glaring, fall gaze. 

At the mention of the Black Pool Miss 
Whiteley turned pale as death and sunk back 
into the nearest chair, trembling like a leaf. 

“TI thought you would listen to me, made- 
moiselle,” said Powers, quietly, ‘and after 
you have heard, you will conclude that you 
have only dreamed the event of to-night." 

No answer came from Ethel's marble-white 
lips, and Powers, seating herself opposite her, 
commenced slowly,— 

‘Tt has been many and many a week since 
my dream, but it haunts me even yet, as 
dreams will, I thought I was walking alone 
at night in the wood near the Black Pool, 
when suddenly I heard voices, I drew back 
into the underbush until the approaching 
parties should pass me by. This they did ; and 
as they were abreast of me I saw that they were 
two young girls, and the smaller of the two 
was—Annie Wells.” 

She paused for an instant, and in that 
instant no sound broke the awful stillness 
save the laboured breathing and the loud beat- 
ing of Ethel Whiteley’s heart. 

‘‘At the brink of the pool they paused, s0 
near me I thought that I could have reached 
out my hand from among the network of 
bushes and have touched them. 

‘'The twigs crackled under my feet, but 
they did not hear me, so intent were they in 
their conversation. Suddenly I saw distinctly 
in my dream the girl who had accompanied 
Annie Wells to the dark pool reach forth, 
without warning, and with one quick, deli- 
berate blow send her companion headlong over 
the brink, down, down, fathoms deep, into the 
dark waters of the pool ! 

“For one instant she stood there spell- 
bound—dazsd at the enormity of the crime 





she had committed, and as she stood there, 
the moonlight drifting through the wavering 
branches of the trees fell fall upon her face, 
I saw it plainly. A great ory fell from my 
lips. I recognised it, and in that moment 
she turned and fled. The darkness of the 
night swallowed her, and I stood alone the 
next moment by the Black Pool. 

‘‘The dream made a lasting impression on 
me. And when, on the very next day, Annie 
Wells was nowhere to be found I thought of 
my strange fanoy of the previous night. 

‘I held my peace while the search for her 
went on. 

“It is said and claimed that they found 
Annie Wells in the railway wreck. They 
brought bome the remains of some poor girl 
injured beyond recognition, and baried them 
under her name. What if I should tell them 
of my dream, crying out, ‘ That ia not Annie 
Wells! Look for her in the waters of the 
Black Pool?’ Ah! you start, Mademoisella 
Whiteley. Tell me, what do you think of my 
dream? I must also ask if you really think— 
all things being duly weighed and considered 
—that you were dreaming when the thought 
took possession of you that I had taken some- 
thing to which I was not entitled? Do you 
wish to touch the bell now—to call the house- 
hold about us?” 

There was no answer from Ethel's white 
lips, and, looking at her more closely, Powers 
saw that she had fallen back in her chair in a 
dead faint. 

It was some time ere Powers succeeded in 
reviving her, and when Ethel opened her eyes 
and saw the girl bending over her, a cry of 
terror echoed shrilly through the room. 

‘‘ Powers,”’ she whispered, in an awfal voice, 
‘¢T am sure it was only a dream I had. It is 
best to say nothing of it. No one should 
repeat dreams,” 

‘I am pleased that you take a sensible view 
of it, my lady,” returned the girl, laconically. 
“‘ T have often wondered what Mr. Venn would 
have thought had I told it to him.” 

‘‘ You would never have done anything as 
mad as that!" shrieked Ethel, catching the 
girl fiercely by the wrist, 

‘* Yes, I contemplated it very often, my lady 
—especially when I saw him grieving so over 
the poor girl whom he brought home from the 
railway wreck, and—and——” 

‘* And what?” asked Ethel, hoarsely. 

“ Atter I heard the rnmour that Mr, Venn 
was to marry you,” said Powers, steadily and 
quietly. 

A slumberous fire that was not pleasant to 
see crept into Ethel Whiteley's eyes. Powers 
noticed it. 

‘* You may leave me now,” said Ethel, in an 
unsteady voice, ‘‘ but wake me early to-mor- 
row morning.” 

With her usual suave courtesy Powers 
bowed and quitted the room. 

Who can describe the change in Kthel 
Whiteley when she found herself alone ? a 

She sprung from the chair and paced franti- 
cally up and down. Her face and lips were 
bloodless, her rage was worked up to such an 
intense pitch. She seemed more like a tigress 
at that moment than anything human. 

“‘Spied upon—found out!" she panted, 
sinking at last on her knees with an awfal, 
despairing, hushed cry. ‘Is it for this end 
that I have plotted, planned, and executed? 
Great Heaven! I felt sure that my borriblo 
secret was all my own,” and the wild torrent 
of suppressed grief that shook her frame 
seemed as if it would rend her slender frame 
in twain at every convulsive throb. 

“ Ah, if she had bat told Harry that!" 
she panted, springing again to her feet and 
pacing wildly to and fro, wringing her hands 
and locking them together desperately, ‘‘ what 
would the end be? I am in—her—power,” 
she muttered, hoarsely. ‘“‘ I—Ethel Whiteley 
Let me try to realise the fall meaning of the 
terrible blow that has fallen upon me—just 
when the dark clouds seemed breaking away 
from the future which I had bartered my 
very soul to gain—let me understand what 
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has happened, I can sum it up in these 
three little words—Powers knows all! From 
this hour I shall never know one moment 
more of peace; I shall always be in constant 
dread of this woman. One word from her, 
and the sword which hangs suspended above 
my head by a single hair would fall and 
crush me, I wish she had shared Annie Wells’ 
fate. Ah, Heaven! I wish with all my heart 
and soul that she wae dead.” 


(To be continued.) 


A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


—o:— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tx those first days of early spring a new 
difficulty was added to Muriel’s life. That 
firat visit of the rich Mr, Baldwin was quickly 
followed by another. Muriel stayed upstairs 
with the twins, who were restless and fretfual, 
and was thus spared any altercation with her 
stepfather on the subject, but she felt she 
must prepare for a struggle, when only two 
days later Mr. Herbert said to his wife at 
dinner. time,— 

‘“‘ By-the-way, Baldwin is going to look in 
this evening, and you must either get your 
children to go to sleep in decent time, or look 
after them yourself. I can't have Mariel 
insult him by staying upstairs the whole time, 
when it’s evident he only comes to see her,” 

Two bright red spots burnt in Mariel's 
cheeks. Happily the children had all left the 
room, for the meal was over ; and, indeed, this 
command was but a parting injunction before 
Mr. Herbert went out. 

His wife looked pale and troubled, but 
Mariel felé she must make a stand. She 
remembered Mr. Gibson’s warning. She 
knew from their kind-hearted docter having 
asked him to give it, that it was true, 
She was a loving, generous girl. She would 
have worked her fingers to the bone for her 
mother and the children, but she was very 
prond. She would not be forced into the 
society of a man of whom she had heard such 
evil, and her stepfather’s coarse insinuation, 
that she was the attraction which drew Roger 
Baldwin to Paragon-street, only confirmed 
her resolution to awoid him. 

She looked Geoffrey Herbert in the face 
steadily as though her poor heart was not 
flattering with painful agitation at the 
thought of opposing him, and she answered, 
steadily,— 

* It is mother's place to receive your 
visitors and entertain them. For my part, I 
decline to have anything to do with Mr. 
Baldwin!” 

Herbert faced round on her. 

‘* What do you mean, girl? Don't youknow 
he ie -sy friend, and one of the richest men in 
the county? Baldwin has over thirty thou. 
= and his wife will be a great 

y ” 

‘His wife will be a miserable woman,” 
said Muriel, ecornfally; ‘‘but we need not 
discuss her fate. I am willing to submit to 
you in most things, sir, but I will not meet 
that man. He is not fit to enter a respectable 
house!” 

Mr. Herbert addressed himself to his wife. 
He was fond of striking Muriel through her. 
It gratified his cruel, petty nature. 

‘Ig this your doing, madam—you whom 
I rescued from starvation? Pray have you 
taught your daughter to treat me with this 
insolence ?"’ 

‘You know Muriel does not mean to be 
rode, Geoffrey,” said the poor mother, help- 
lessly ; ‘‘ bué young girls are fastidious, and 
Mr. Baldwin’s manner seemed to me a little 
coarse |” 

“* Am I master in my own house or not?” 
inquired the would-be author. ‘Once for 
all, Roger Baldwin is my friend, and I choose 
him to find a welcome here.” 








Muriel, after a moment's thought, left the 
room, She felt her presence only made things 
worse for her mother. If she had to fight out 
the question farther with Mr. Herbert, she 
had rather do so when they were alone. 

Mr. Herbert's manner changed when she 
had gone. A clever man, where his own 
interests were concerned, he knew he atill 
possessed great influence over his wife, and 
that Mariel could refuse few things her 
mother asked her. It would have given him 
pleasure to speak his mind and fly into a 
passion, but it seemed to him on this occasion 
there was more to be gained by mildness, 

‘* You know, Mary,” he said, sulkily, ‘a 
rich son-in-law would be the greatest bless- 
ing to all of us, and Baldwin has not a rela- 
tion of his own to interfere with his choice. 
He has not spoken ont yet, but anyone can 
see he is deeply attached to Mariel, and it 
would be a splendid position for her. Thirty 
thousand a-year of her own, instead of trapes- 
ing about in all weathers to teach those 
children at Boxall’s. You really might try to 
make her see her own interests.” 

The woman, who knew how many troubles 
sprang from poverty, might surely be forgiven 
for being just a little dazzled by the prospeot. 
Thirty thousand a-year seemed to her a mine 
of wealth, and she had a firm belief that if 
men were rich all their good qualities came 
out. Perhaps she founded this theory from the 
example of her husband. He was poor, and 
certainly very few of his good qualities had 
shown themeelves. 

‘*If I thought it was for Mariel's real 
happiness I would try and persuade her.”’ 

** Of course it’s for her real happiness. She 
can’t spend her whole life in this hole teach. 
ing brate for forty pounds a-year! Baldwin 
will make a lady of her. He is a very 
generous man, and will grudge his wife 
nothing.” 

“‘ How did he make his money ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. It’s no matter 
how he made it. The chief point is that he's 
got it. He's barely forty, in the prime of life, 
and ready to settle down and make an ex- 
cellent husband. You’d have Mariel within 
three miles of you, and, of course, she’d have 
some of the children always staying there.” 

“If only he were more refined,” sighed 
Mrs. Herbert. 

“That's all you women think of. Baldwin's 
well educated. He doesn’t drop his ‘h’s’ or 
put his knife in his mouth, He's travelled 
all over England, and can talk well on any 
subject. I can’t think what more you want.” 

“And you think he cares for Muriel? 
Remember, he has only seen her once.” 

‘‘He had seen her lots of times before he 
came here. He couldn’t find out her name or 
where she lived, though he'd been trying for 
weeks. He was quite amazed when he heard 
she was my daughter. As to his caring for 
her, didn’t he devote himself entirely to her 
when first he came here, and wasn’t he as 
surly as a bear the last time when she didn’t 
see fit to appear ?”’ 

‘* Mariel seems prejadiced against him.” 

‘* All nonsense! She hates me like poison, 
and has taken an aversion to poor Baldwin 
because he happens to be a friend of mine, 
jast as she took a fancy to that beggar Gibson 
because I can’t bear him.” 

‘* Mr. Gibson is not a beggar, Geoff. Don't 
speak against him. He was very good to poor 
little Henry.” 

She did not mention his timely loan, be- 
cause her husband hated to be reminded of 
any pecuniary obligations. 

** Well, I don’t like him,’’ confessed the 
author. ‘He's as chary of his words as 
though they were gold, and he drinks nothing 
but water or a glass of table ale. I like a 
fellow who can take his wine likea gentleman. 
Baldwin never sits down to dinner without 
champagne, and there's always port and 
sherry at dessert asa matter of course. No 
stint in that household, Mary. The mistress 
of it won't have to go about in turned dresses 
and mended gloves,” 





He went out at last, and a few minutes 
later Muriel came downstairs, Is was 
Saturday and a half-holiday, or she woald 
have been at the Nethertons. 

When she saw her mother's face she rather 
regretted there was no duty to take her away. 
She understood Mrs. Herbert perfectly, and 
knew that there were times when, by a few 
kind speeches, her husband revived all her 
faith in him. 

Personally Mariel much preferred her 
mother in her low-spirited moods or anxious 
moments. She could not feel in perfect 
sympathy with her when she talked of Mr. 
Herbert's disappointments, and how sure she 
was he would succeed yet if only he got a 
start. 

‘It's going to bea fine after all,” said 
Mariel, glancing out of the window. “I may 
as well take the children for a nice long 
walk.” 

‘*Oh, no, dear,’’ objected her mother. ‘‘The 
children can play in the garden, and there is 
@ lot of needlework that must be done before 
to-morrow, if they are to go to church at all; 
and you won’t be able to set a stitch this 
evening if Mr. Baldwin is here.” 

Mariel understood. Mr. Herbert had en. 
listed his wife on his side, and the battle 
must be fought out with her mother. Toe 
girl was sorry, but she never wavered. Mariel 
Sinclair was very brave and resolute. She 
possessed, too, a firm, determined disposition, 
which she surely must have inherited from 
her dead father. 

‘* Well, mamma, I can do it upstairs, or it 
it is very cold I can take my mending. basket 
down to the kitchen fire. Betsy is a ver; 
respectfal girl. She won't get familar becanse 
I spend an hour or two in her company.” 

Mrs, Herbert began to whimper. 

“T’m gure it’s very hard,” she said, 
peevishly. ‘‘ There's little enough comfort in 
my life; and now, when your father seems 
fond of his home and disposed to spend his 
evenings pleasantly with us, you make difii- 
culties, I've let you have your own way too 
much. I can see it now, bnt I never thought 
you'd turn against your mother.” 

‘“‘T never shall,”’ and Mariel kissed the wan 
face tenderly. ‘' Bat, mamma, you muat let 
me do as I think right ia this. I donot mean 
to meet Mr. Baldwin.” 

“I¢ is your father’s own house,” pleaded 
Mrs. Baldwin. “Surely he has a right tc 
bring his friends to it?” 

‘“‘Undoubtedly. And I will do my best that 
Betsy sees to things nicely, and has supper 
comfortable. Youdon’t understand, mamma. 
I don’s presume to dictate who shall be Mr. 
Herbert's friends, but I will choose my own.” 

‘* He is very rich, Mariel.” 

‘‘T daresay.” 

‘*And your father thinks he admires you. 
It is no question of his trying to amuse him 
self; he really wants to marry and settle 
down.” 

‘‘Mother! mother!” came from the girl's 
indignant heart, ‘‘ have you gone over to my 
enemies? Do you want to sell your eldest 
child to the highest bidder 7" 

‘‘[ don’t know what you mean,” said her 
mother, pettishly. ‘If you call my husband 
your enemy, I think it’s very wrong of you!” 

‘*He has not proved himself much else!"’ 
said Mariel, dejectedly. ‘‘ Mother,if you want 
to talk about this, please say it all now. Let 
us have it out once for all, and not keep harp. 
iag upon it.” 

‘You are very rude!’ said Mrs. Herbart, 


reproachfally, ‘ Geoffrey always said I spoilt- 


you, but I promised him to try and make you 
gee the advantages you are throwing away.” 

“‘T am listening,” said Mariel, sadly. ‘‘ Ob, 
mother, I never thought you would turn 
against me!” : 

«That's nonsense, Mariel!” said Mrs. Her- 
bert, testily, feeling a little ashamed of the 
part she had to play. ‘Bat you know weare 
miserably poor!” e 

“We are very poor,” admittea Mariel ; 
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“bab I don't think there need be anything | 
miserable about-our poverty.” 

‘* And Mr, Baldwin. haa thirty thousand: a- 
yesr. If yoo married him, just think of all 
you might co for ue! Being.so much younger 
then your hasband yon would ges your own 
way in everything, I shouldn't wonder if he 
rettled a nice little income.on your father, and 
vou cou!d have some of the children always 
staying with you.”’ 

Moriel listened in silence, Thue far: she 
saw none of the advantages she hereelf. was 
to gain from the marriage with Mr. Baldwin. 

At length Mrs, Herbert paused from positive 
want of breath, and her daughter answered 
gently,— 

*‘ Mamma, I would doa great deal for you 
and the little.ones, bus this eacrifice J cannot 
make! I believe.I wonld,give up life to serve 
you, but I will noo. stand at Heaven's altar 
and swear falsely! I will not cell myself—it 
would be nothing else—to & man | hate:and 
despise! You may be mistaken in your idea 
of Mr. Baldwin's wishes. But, whesher he 
oomes here, thinkiug to amuse himeelf. by 
paying me idle compliments, or whether he 
resily means to ask me to be his wife, I do 
not meun to continue his acquaintance |” 

‘‘Bot why not?” persisted Mra. Herbert. 
“TIT am not asking you to engage yoursell to 
him at once. Give the man # fair trial, and 
see if you cannot learn to like him.” 

Mariel ehook her bead. 

“T bave qnite made up my mind. I danot 
want Mr. Baldwin asa friend, and I will not 
have him fora lover! I know he is a bad man! 
He medehis money by usury, And thegrand 
house you thiukshould tempt me was. bought 
with goid wrung from despairing creatures he 
had ruined!” 

* Then I’m sure lI don’t. know. what ia to 
become of us!" said poor Mre. Herbert, tear- 
fally, ‘‘for your father is quite. set on it, and 
he will bo *urious if he is disappointed! This 
seoretaryship to Mr. Baldwin just suits him.” 

Mariel looked worried. 

“I can't understand what work Mr. Bald- 
win can have for.a secretary to de!" 

‘That's jnst it, dear! The duties are so 
easy; just to write a few letters or look up 
some legal authority. And then the bourgare 
£0 short; and your-father nearly always stays 
todinrer, Then he psys him three guiness a 
week, und I have had nearly half of it for the 
houeekeeping. The last month has been quite 
like being rich!” 

“T don’t eee why Mr. Baldwin should not 
keep papa as his-secretary (if he wants one), 
even if I don’t care for bis company.” 

**Oh, my dear!” said her-mether, wearily, 
‘men with all that money won't stand being 
crossed. Depend upon it, Me. Baldwin wiil 
dismies your father if you are rude-to him, 
and then what is to become of. ue? If my 
husband can't get anything todo here, hewill 
£0 away, and we ehall be left he!pleese:! ” 

Morie!'s private opinion was that the loss of 
Mr. Herbert's society was not a privation she 
should regret, but she could not expect her 
mother to share her feelings on this point, 60 
sheonly said gently she hoped they were: all 
mistaken in thinking Mri Baldwin wanted a 
wife, and that: he wonld long retain: his 
present eccretary, 

‘Your father is.so angry. He says, you 
have vrown conceited and stuck up ever sinco 
Mr. Gibson offered. to teaole you: Ltin.” 

Morie! Jaughed heartily. 

‘If you heard the sharp. reproofs Mr, .Gib- 
fon bestows cn my mistakes I don't think 
you wouidsay there was anything in the Jessons 
to make me conceited; but I have: noticed. 
papa does not take to him,” 

‘I think he is annoyed that. yon.are 80. 
cardial to Mr. Gibson, and yet; shan our 
friends.” 

‘*Mr. Gibson isa gentleman,” said. Mariel, 
fimpty. ‘ I feel as much at home; with him 
a8 though I had known bim.foryeara. Now, 
if L wasdeft alone for five minotes.with Mr. 
Baldwin { should ges hot al! over-lest heshonld: 





begin his idie.compliments,” 


—— et 





Mrs, Herbert sighed. 

‘* Well, I have done:smy: best. I only hope 
Mariel, that you will see how selfish and: ill- 
natured you are: Come, be a good girl; put 
on your pretty new dress,and: come down to 
pour out tea tc-night,"’ 

Mariel shook her-head. 

‘*T shall go ont!" she. ssid, decidedly. 
“There are a dozemthings:I want to do at 
home, butif'I am: in the-house. Mr, Herbert 
may make a scene, 80:1 shall go ont.” 

‘You can't walk about for hours!” eaid 
Mere. Herbert, aghast, ‘‘ You'd catch your 
desth of cold,” 

** Don't be afraid; mamma, Iam: going 
round to Mrs; Payne's, She-has often: asked 
me to come to: tea. only I have never felt I 
could spare the tine.” 

She did not puton the “ pretty: new: dress” 
her mother had’ praised. Painfally keen: 
sighted che felt certain of the true: reason for 
Mr. Herbert's making her'a present of’ it: 
It had been bought that she might appear 
to advantage’in Mr; Baldwin’s eyes--to deck 
her, a8 it were, for the sale, 

Bhe almost: shuddered as she turned away 
from the drawer where it lay, and put on, in+ 
stead, the plain black:cashmere, 

“ Tam not twenty: one,” she thought, a little 
sadiy, as she caught sight of her own face in 
the glass, “and I feel thirty. In a good 
many things I amolder than mamma. Poor 
dear mother, she did not mean to hurt me by 
what she said, He made her say it; bat 
oh! I wish Mr. Baidwia had never come near 
us!” 

She was very fond of Mrs. Payne, though 
they rarely met, owing to Muriel’a many occa- 
pations. And atany other time the thought 
of a visit to the. blithe; kindly littls matron 
would have put herinto high’ spirits, but to 
night she felt sad-and depressed. 

It seemed to Mariel she had reached a crisis 
inher life. If Mr. Baldwin really wanted to 
— her there were trying times in store for 

or. 

She had no one to protect her, for her 
mother was weak as.a.reed in Geoffrey 
Herbert's hands, 

A wild longing camé to the. poor girl. to go 
ous into the world and seek her own. fortune, 
only she was held baok by the thought of the 
litsle helpless children, who would be uncared 
for if she deserted them. 

It. was a good way. from. Paragon-streat to, 
the Paynes’ comfortable, well-appointed house,,, 
aod as.it was growing late Mariel tock a short. 
cut, which led through the lower part of; the 
town. 

It was quite respectable., All, Dorniogton 
was that; bat it was poor and obscure, afilicted 
with narrow streetsand ill-kept roads, so that. 
most pedestrians avoided it if they couid ; and 
is Was @ standing wonder such a district should 
be found on the way to the most fashionable. 
outskirts of the town. 

It was. long, dingy road, several degrees 
more poverty-stricken than Paragon-strect,. 
consisting entirely of small private houses, all 
in considerable need of paint and. repair, 
flanked at each end by a thriving public-houss, 
the only, cheerfal things about. 

Mariel was hurrying on. She knew-her way, 
and felt perfectly safe; since.in no part. of 
Dorningtom would she have thoughé: herse!f 
leas likely to meet-her béte noire. It was an. 
amazement to her as well as a great. alarm) 
when, coming out of the: pnblic-house: imme- 
diately before her, she:recognised Mr. Bald- 
win! 

Her first thought waa nokto recognise him, He 
had seen her—she, believed—but once, indoors 
in festivedreas, Nowshe was robed severely ia 
black, with a thick. winter. jacket, and; a. veil. 
tied over her small hat. The chances were 
hse would not recognise her, and. she walked: 
bravely on. 

Soe was disappointed. Mr. Baldwin stepped. 
abruptly, and raised hig hat.. 

‘‘ Miss Sinclair, is it possible I see yon so. 
fax from home? I am on my way,to.Paragon- 





~— and shall:be most happy to escort you 
there,’’ 

The girl drew herself up proudly. 

“I believe, my mother- and: Mr. Herbert 
expect-you;” she-said, simply. ‘I am going 
in a totally different direction myself.” 

“Oh, thatia nonsense! Sarely Herbert told 
you I was:coming? I can’t have my fair 
hostess -out—the only charm which draws me 
to Paragon-street. Yon'li.change your mind, 
my dear, and come back with me.” 

He laid one hand on her arm. She shook 
it off ungraciously; it seemed, indeed, ag 
though horror at his touch had given her 
fresh courage. 

“I will thank you not to; molest me, sir. I 
am going in an opposite direction to yours, 
and I do not desire your‘company |!" 

“ Bat I desire yours, and I'll go whichever 
direction you prefer. You're much too pretty 
to be outialone, and’there’s: no attraction for 
mein Paragon-street if youare notat-home,”’ 

Oh, fora policoman! Muriel would have 
implored his protection on the spot, but there 
wes not one to be seen; She looked-up the 
road and downenxiously; but saw no chance 
of help, Mr. Baldwin laughed a little at her 
aneasiness. 

‘* What ‘a little shrew ittis. You'd botter 
take the goods the goda send you; my dear, 
and be thankfal for my escort, HereT stand 
till you make up your mind which -way we are 
to go—whether I shall ‘take: you home, or 
attend you to yourfricndes You had better 
decide quickly; for weseem tobe blooking up 
the pathway.” 

Bat help was at hand; A girl-not much 
older than Muriel had “been watehizg the 
encounter from the front-window of ' the little 
house bsfors which: they: stood, 

Whether she could hearths conversation or 
only guessed, from Mariet’s forlorn, despairing 
face, that all was not right could’ not be said ; 
but she felt certain the girl was in: some way 
in trouble, and being-a very warm:hearted 
creature, although she had very heavy troubis 
of her own, she could‘not-help coming to the 
rescue, She opened the-front door; ran down 
the steps, and*said to Murie!,— 

** Should ‘you like to-come;in and rest for a 
little while? Is will ‘be pleasanter for you-than 
standing in the.street!”’ 

With ready tact she had opened’ a way of 
etcape without embroiling herself in the 
quarrel, if quarrel it: was. Mariel looked ap 
esgerly and accepted. 

The invitation not‘ being extended to Mr. 
Baldwin he had no excure for lingering, and 
with an ugly sneer on his fics walked off as 
the door closed on her presence. 

Mariel found herself*lad.into a pleasant 
sitting-roomas the back of the house, farnished 
with a refinement you would not have expscted 
to find in that little dingy street. 

Only when she was safe in an easy chair by 
the bright fire did she venture to-look up into 
her new friend‘s face, and then she.exclaimed, 
joyfally,— 

‘Why, it’s Jessie Campbell!” 

‘‘My dear,” said the young lady, kindly, 
“ that is my name, but I don’s remember. you, 
and yet I am not apt to forget people,” 

‘* Ah! I was at sohool:so shors atime, and 
you had.so.many friends, it is not likely, you 
would remember me; but how could I forget 
the only.one.of Mrs... Masterton’s. pupils who 
waa.kind.to me? ’’ 

Jessio Campbell started. I¢.all.came back 
toher. The articled. pupil. who, stayed only 
one term, and.was: then. sammoned home on 
account; of her. mother’s. iliness.— a girl 
of fifteen, seemingly all legs and arms, 
with eyes.tooc large for her.thin..wistfal face, 
and clothes so, shabby that: none of the other 
pupils.Jiked. to.walk with. her.. Jessie remem- 
bered it all, even.to.her.own.deep pity for the 
girl who seemed so used to poverty, 

“My dear,’ she.said.quiokly,,‘‘ of course I 
remember now.. You are ‘Mariel Sinclair ; bat 
how,conkd:ypn expsot me to know you? Ii is 
like the story of the ugly. duckling who turned 
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into swan, Don’t you know that you are a CHAPTER XIV. egree with you we mast try to spare her all 


poauty?” 

“ T'wishhI -was ugly,” said! Mnticl,, sorrow- 
fally: ‘' Jessie{may I call you Jézaie?). I cane 
reverthamieyou enough for: coming: to: help 
me.” 

—_ you may call nie Jesaie;” said® 
the: irl. 

She looked grave and sad) and there+werat 
deeporége@ t#immings on her ditess; which! told: 
ti 


“Who was: that man?” sh@tasked. “ Het: 


geemed to bs threatening you?” 
ked anxiously rountithe rooms 

“Doni#: be uneasy, dear?’ said Jeasiep, 
kindlya. *Dhere is no one in thous ref 
as:twooMotherand Kate haveigone to oc \ 
EY i‘ ren are out:for along walki. 
They-wen'tbedin for another haifbour, Iam 
kk housetaione.”’ 
‘«Th'wase friend of Mr. Herbart’s—myetep: 


< 


father. Id not leaverme; and; oh, 
Jeanie, I id of him!”’ 
“Who ” 


‘Me, Baldvin. He is ver¥!richj and——"’ 
‘And’ heawants you to share’ hie money,” 
caidVeasie;fitishing the story forherin pity 
to hee blashess “ Never mind; Maried, girls 
can’ébemarriel nowadays againsttheir will; 


andpif you! won't think me unkind) I feel glad 


of anyshiige which broughttyou" here! If* 


is a face I used’to know!” 
“ & ‘living here, Jessie? " 
‘Yes, dear. My father died in November; 


and we are very poor—so poor, Mariel, thatias 
good many people would be ashamed to know" 
uz! We came to Dornitgton: because; my) 
half-brother had some property here, and lé#ey 
ua have this house rent-free, end it is a mney 
place. Kate andI are trying to get puptfs, 
bat we have not found any yet.” 

“We have been here three years,” ssid 
Mariel, in her turn. ‘‘I am governess to 
Mrs. Netherton's children. Her husband‘is 
the headmaster of Boxalt’s.” 

‘And you all live here?. You used to have 
so many brothers and sisters?” 

‘One diéd lately. There are nine lett.” 

‘*Nina!t° Oh, Mariel! Kate and I have 
- littlé ones to look after, and there are two 
of.as.’” 

Mariel sighed: 

“The ohidten are.dear little things; but, 
Jéasie, everything seems going wrongrow, I 
feel almost in despair ! ”’ . 

‘Bacanse of Mr, Baldwin? Has‘he’ pre: 
possd te you?’ 

Moriel shuddered. 

“No; bat I feel he will. And, Jessie, no: 
ons will atand by me if I refase him, and I 
would rather kill myselfthan marry him!" 

‘ Jesdie, tock the gitl’s tremb!ing hand in* 
ers, 

Muriel saw the, hoop of diamonds on her 
finger, and notibed hér eyes rested on the ring. 
33 she gave her advice. 

‘‘Never matry a man you*can't love; little, 
girl, if all thé world tries to‘ persuade you. 
Oaly keep fitm, Muriel, and you will soon send 
this Mr. Baldwin to the rightabont. No 
money on earth would-‘make you happy with- 
out love |” 

‘And you know,” said Mariel, wistfally, 
“you have love yourself, and yon know it is 
worth afl!” 

Jassie looked earnestly ints’ tha fire; as 
pa she had- read séme story’ written 

ere. 

“Tam engaged to one who loves me with all 
his heart, Mariel! and my. whole ‘love and 
trust are his 1. bat he was ob. to go away 
and leave melast November, Itmsy. bs years 
before hé retarns, I may never see his fava 
again on earth; but, till’ we- meet again ‘here 
or in Paragige, I shali be trues to him!" 

* And@that.is love!" breathed the younver 
girl,, earnestly... ‘‘Oh, Jessie, I‘ should like 
eonisone to care for me like that!” 

Jexsie Campbell made no answer in words, 
bat she kissed her little friend tecdérly on the 
forehead, and both the girls feit that caress 


Miss Dospas was & woman of strong nerve 
and tender? heart—rare‘amdimost happy com- 
bination:. The momentishe grasped the fact 
thet: Mees Gienval had a son who, in 
defduls of Royal, mast<bs Lord 8+. Arvans’ 
Aeitake decided thas their present acceptance 
of thedoes of Lord Glenval musi not be con- 
 tinueddin:: 

Father, mother’ and sigters belicved the 

ng ermiane dead becausethey could find no 
‘trace of hiniy They hadtall gone on the one 
idea— thathehadbeenrobbed and subsequently 





siatéra stariog her in 


‘the face; with seeing Lady Bt. 
Arvans—whoor loved and reverenved 
above: all / others exile: fromthe 
home:to which’ de, Miss Dandas 
grew desperate: 

They’ had int Réyal's deaths jast 


bblenmanh a bilep oonide not fitid hi Woatsif 
4 im, Mt, 


sAhieown accord? 
' Shhievcared ‘ez the young man to hate 
toithinkevibiot hier; but, if she could get the 
doubtot his death/wethbéfore people, she could 
4 leasttbis mach —s certain delay b:fore 
id Glenval’s* r, acting in his name, 
coald claim the a8 for her son, 
Well'versed imbillfiess she fels Lord St. 
ans’ attack wasrof no common natures 
Bhe felt so little hopethat Dr. Galpin’s verdict, 
-ploomy though it was} filled her with relief: 
‘The Earl, he said, hathad an acute stroke’ of 
paralysis. There wagtno immediate danger; 
bat any shock woald probably lead to a second 
stroke, which might bafatal. He would pro- 
bably recover sofficiently,to understand what 
was said to him, and to®tramsact all ordinary 
business, ench as the signing of letters or 
cheques, but every exciting topic must be kept 
from him. He must be guarded from all 
anxiety, and the left side was so completely 
p3ralysed that he wonld never walk again. 
The calamity, awfal as it was, seemed! to: 
rouse the Countess from) her grief: for her 
boy a8 nothing elee had done. She was the 
Eari’s constant he!p aud nurse. Mise Dundas 
féit she was happter°in the sick:room than 


leave her, and devote her own care to the poor 
sorrowing girle. 

To Alice the eldest of the band, whoshad 
been’ Royal's favourite sister, the governess 
confided the whole story of Mrs. Hector: 
Gtenval, certain thas thegirl was too generous 
to°*punish poor little: Dolores for her mother’s: 
wrong-deing; while being—thanks to her! 
grandmother’s legacy — provided) for, Lady 
Alice would ‘be’ indaced to think of the 
pecuniary troubles looming: in the’ fatare 
without any feeling of being heartless, since it 
was for her mother and sisters, not for herecif, 
that-poverty esemed near. 

Alice’ Glenval quite justified: her old, 

teacher's faith. Shedistened to: the: story: in 
breathless interest, and her first: remazk on it 
was,— 
“ Poor Dolores! Dreadfal asitisto think: 
of her mother, I'can’t*help feeling glad that 
shé is our cousin,: Do you know she seemed: 
to belong to us fromthe first?” 

“And yon understand; dear, if anything: 
happens*to your’ poor’ father, Mira,: Glenval: 
could claim everything for‘her sen Ronald? *’ 

‘| Not everything, surely? ” 

“ Your mother would : haves: het<jointares 
sléender’one for her position, and: you: have 
your’ grandmother's: legacy; bat for Maude; 
Dorothy;and' little Kate there iz absolatety’ 
nothibg.« Alive, something: must: be» dons. 
Y6ur mother’s jointure reverts»at :hersdeath 
to theestate, aud your money: isso tied: up 
you: cannot give a shilling of itte your sisters. 
Besides; think of your mother’s «agony if she: 
saw that dreadful wonrani reigning) ato St 
Arvans!” 

“Dear old friend,” ‘said Alice, warmly; 
‘if anything happened to my father! all 





b3gan @ friendship death alone could break. 





plaves'would bealtke to mother; bat I quite 


pand had gone awayrot. 


anywhere elee on earth; and so was content to! 


this anxiety1"’ 

“ Bat. wee muat act,” said Miss Dandas, 
firmly. ‘*Dear,.the more I think of it the 
more impossible ik seoms that Roya! can really 
be dead.” 

Alice shook-her head. 

‘‘He-mmst\be dead, Miss Dandas, or he 
would ‘never: haveleft us in this crac! sus- 

mae,” 

Bat the*gaverness persisted in her new- 
found'donbts, 

‘*¥ lovey yourtrbtother, Alice,’ she said, 
warmiy;\*‘ bat icatnot admit‘that he must 
be beewese hewould not grieve you’ by 
keepingsyounin suspense, Young men‘ hava 
steappeweotetiin their lives, dear child; and 
LorétGienval hed! been ‘away from his home 
for\eighteen months. H4 may have married 
séoretiy abroad, and his low: born wife, tracing 
hiny to St, Atvans, have compelled him to. go 
away with herunder the threat of carrying 
the news'of their marriage to the Earl.” 

‘' Don't talk like this,’ pleaded LadgsAlice. 
T know you migan it kindly, but I-ctmnot 
bear to: heamtyoui I had rather think of 
Royal ag dead than doubt him,” 

Bat Miss Dandas persisted. 

‘* He may have got in debt, or had evil com- 
psnions who: larédthim away from $4. Arvans. 
‘Lhe whole thiig may bave been planned for 
weeks, and ‘theenight of the ball chosen for 
the fiight, beeamse everyone's attention would 
be ccoupied:’ Alice; I am not asking you to 
condemn your brother, or to think harshly of 
him; I only want you to confess it is possible 
he maybe alive,” 

Alice:Glenvat/ buried her face in her hands, 
and passed a féw minutes in deep thought. 
“Then she said,-suddenly,— 

*“T cannot answer you. Iloved him so. I 
cannes think evil of him; bat, Miss Dandaz, 
I do sea that, if thers’s a chance of his being 
alive, we ought to move Heaven and earth to 
find him, We cannot speak to my father 
abont it; mother, must be kept free from, ali 
that would trouble her. I know a0 little of 
the rights step to,take I cannot decide any- 
thing.myself; bat I think Dr. Galpin woald 
help us,” 

‘* Why, he iz almoszi-a stranger!” 

‘* We have-saen. a ‘great. deal of him lately, 
and I know his father was a schooi-fellow of 
psp2’s. I feel sure he would keep the seoras 
and advise ug,’’ 

Dr. Galpin. was 4 skilfal physician and a 
polished. geatleman,, He was. grave and 
thoughtfal beyend his ‘thirty years, and Lord 
Ss. Arvans‘had traated him with great confi- 
dence. The goveraesa.came to.the conclusion 
they might tract. bimy; and the next time he 
cams to the house-she asked him if he could 
spate half.an-hoar to assies Lady Alive ona 
matter of business. 

‘‘ Willingly,” replied, the physician, kindly. 
‘‘T am only sorry basiness should be.added to 
her troubles. 1 know she has a valued friend 
and advicer in yourself, Miss Dandag; but 
would you like me to telegraph for she Earl's 
lawyers?” 

“No, De. Galpin, We fear alarming. the 
Countess Shevhas never-recovered the shock 
of her son’s loss, and she might think some- 
thing had been discoverad, about him.if the 
lawyer saddenly arrived.” 

Ha followedsher «into: tho room: where the 
youngest-of the family; little Katy, generally 
did: her lessone,:. Alice: was» therel to: meet 
them. She closed the door, and -tarned at 
once to the doctor. 

‘*Dr, Galpin, you may"have heard we are 
in mourning for my only brother, and that he 
died ‘last«September.s Miss: Dandas;.in her 
anxiety to think of some comfort toms, has 
suddenly taken up the’ idea he maybe alive. 
To my mind; sucw a thought isimpossible. I 
want you, as one who never saw him, and 
whove ‘mind: mute therefore be ‘unbiassed, to 
listen to the story of bis ‘less, and tell me 
whether: you egeee with Mies’ Dandas or with 
me,” 
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[MURIEL HOPED THAT MR. BALDWIN WOULD NOT BEQUGNIZE HEB, AND WALEED BRAVELY ON !] 


“I thought he was murdered!" said the 
doctor. 

“It was never proved. Dearly as we love 
him, cruel as was our grief at the time, we 
know now that, his death brings yet more 
sorrow than we realised,’’ and she told him 
the story of Mre, Hector Glenval and her boy 
Ronald. 

‘‘I have met her,” said Dr. Galpin. ‘Of 
courze I noticed that the name was the 
same as yours, but I never imagined she 
was any relation. No wonder that poor girl 
upstairs Icoks miserable if she is the child 
of such a woman. Why, Lady Alice, she is 
known far and near as an adventuress! She 
bas abont half-a.dozen sliases, and you never 
feel sure which is her trae name. The only 
wonder to me is how she could have such a 
child as Miss Dolores.” 

“Bat if you have se n Mrs. Glenval you 
must have seen Dolores ?” 

‘‘ Mrs, Glenval is not fond of taking her 
davghter into society. Few people know she 
possesses one. Ae a fact, my acquaintance 
with Mre. Glenval is six ply that I have at 
different times attended pe ple in the same 
pension a8 she chanced to inhabit, and my 
patients or their friends Celighted to tell me 
the story of her exploits, and then point her 
cut to me,” 

‘“‘ And she is my aunt,” said Alice, sadly. 

“Mise Dandas, will you tell Dr. Galpin the 
etory of Royal's disappearance? I cannot 
bear to epeak of it.” 

The governess assented, and Dr. Galpin 
listened to the narrative. of all we know 
already, adding that two detectives had as- 
sured Lord St. Arvans they felt certain of his 
on's death. 

The physician followed her with deep at- 
tention. When she had finished his first 
question was,— 

*‘ Did the Earl confide to these detectives 
the peculiar entail of his property, and the 
sort of woman who was hie sister-in-law?” 

“No, I am eure he did not. He never 





epoke of her willingly ; besides, he did not 
know until the night of his attack that there 
Was & son.” 

Dr. Galpin looked grave. 

‘¢Mrs, Glenval must have had some reason 
for keeping silent on such a point.” 

‘“*T cannot say.” 

‘*T suppose Lord Glenval knew of his aunt's 
existence ?”’ 

‘Oh. yes! She had threatened to return 
to St. Arvans Castle one day as its mistress, 
and the Earl thought she would try to in- 
veigle his son into marrying her daughter, 50 
that he specially warned Royal about it before 
he went abroad.” 

Dr. Galpin looked so uneasy that Alice 
Glenval took alarm. 

‘Won't you please tell us what you think ?"’ 
she pleaded. ‘ Even if you are harsh in your 
judgment of my dear brother J shall not blame 
you. Younever saw him. You cannot tell 
how true and noble he was.” 

‘* My dear young apg said the physician, 
gravely, ‘‘you asked me to give my opinion 
whether your friend’s judgment or your = 
was correct. Remember, I am oe oe 
impulse, and I may be mistaken. I shoul 
that Lord Glenval was alive, but that his 
absence was involuntary, and that he had 
nothing to do with the cruel suspense his 
family have had to suffer."’ 

“I don’t understand,” said Alice, faintly. 
“‘ Please speak plainly !"’ 

‘Given a reckless, unscrupulous ~woman, 
who knew that only one life stood between 
her son and vast wealth. Given the facts that 
she was familiar with the grounds of St. 
Arvans Castle, that she could assume the 
manners of a lady quite sufficiently to mingle 
unsuspected among the guests at a mixed 
entertainment, and I think you have the clue 
to Lord Glenval's fate.” 

‘You mean she murdered him?” gasped 

ice. 

‘I mean nothing like that, though I fear 
my suspicion, if correct, is even more terrible. 





Mrs. Glenval has friends as bad and reckless 
as herself, whoge asaistance she could buy. 
Three or four strong men could soon over- 

power one unarmed captive. Once in their 

power—once on a foreign shore, where Mrs. 

Glenval would bethoroughly athome—it would 
not be so very difficult to represent her victim 
asherson. His repeated denials of the state- 

ment, his agsertion his father was an English 
nobleman, would be taken as only so many 
proofs of his insanity. It may seem cruel to 
speak plainly, but you have asked me for my 
opinion, and I give it frankly. I do not believe 
Lord Glenval & dead, or that he is keeping 
you in suspense willingly. I think he is cor- 

fined in some asylum for lunatics, and that it 
is Mrs. Hector Glenval’s malice that has sent 
him —e eye x 

‘But it wo in rs that my 
brother was missing |!” objected Alice. 

“That would play into her hands, It's a 
frequent sign of mania that the patient fancies 
himself the hero of some tragedy everyone 
around him is talking of.’’ 


(To be continued.) 








Tue name William was not at first given to 
children; it was a name conferred upon a 
man as a reward of merit. When the ancient 
Germans fought with the Romans, the Ger- 
mans were armed only with light weapons, 
swords, spears, shields, &c., and if a German 
killed on the field a well-armed Roman, wear- 
ing a gilded helmet, the helmet was set on 
the head of the brave German who had ~A~ 
its owner, who ever after was known as Gild- 
helm, or, as we would say, Golden Helmet. 
Among the Franks the name was Guild-helme, 
and with the French, Gnuilbeaume, after- 
wards Gaillame, and with the Latin-speaking 
nations, Gulielmus. Finally the Frenoh 
Guillame became Wuilliame, on soon evoluted 
into William. 
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[HESTER S4W THE DOCTOR LIFT HIS HAND TO ENJOIN SILENCE. 


NOV ELETTE—conceluded.) 


HESTER’S SECRET. 


—_—Od0:— 


CHAPTER Y.—(continued). 


Tue clock struck three. In less than an 
hour Alec would be here. Hester determined 
to go inthe garden and wait for him. By 
this she would prevent all possibility of Miss 
Sandford seeing him first. 

She walked slowly up and down the lawn, 
by the sunny south wall that bounded it—a 
wall lovely with grey and orange lichens, with 
toadflax sending its shining leaves and tiny 
violet flowers out of all the crevices, and 
bushes of gloire de Dijon roses climbing up 
to its mossy top. 

Miss Sandford’s window commanded not 
only a view of this wall, but also of the high 
road beyond—a long, level stretch of nearly 
half.a-mile, white and glaring in the brilliant 
afternoon sunshine. 

In the dazzling perspective of this road Miss 
Sandford saw a figure advancing, and, being 
curious, she produced a pair of field-glaeses, by 
whore aid she contrived to satisfy herself as 
to the identity of the figure. 

Then she looked in the glass, scientifically 
rumpled her fringe, and took up a bright red 
parasol, which was one of her most effective 
weapons. 

After that she descended the stairs. As she 
passed Mrs. Mainwaring’s door a voice called 
“Hester!” and Miss Sandford stopped and 
emiled. 

“Dear Mrs, Mainwaring, it is I— not Hester. 
She is in the garden. I willtell her to come 
to yon!” 

Religiously, Miss Sandford kept her word, 
adding, ‘I am afraid your mother is il!—her 
voice sounded like that of a woman in pain.” 

Poor Hester! It was very hard to have to 
leave her post, and yet she could not disobey 
ber mother’s summons. 
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Bhe looked at her watch. It was only just 
half-past three. Alec would not be here for a 
good twenty minutes yet; and perbaps, in the 
interval, she might be able to acquaint Mra, 
Mainwaring with what had passed in the 
morning—that is to say, if her mother proved 
well enough to hear it. 

Miss Sandford looked after her with a well- 
satisfied smile, then walked slowly down the 
avenue, and leaned on the gate, lowering her 
parasol so that it hid her face. 

It was thus Alec Wharton saw her; but he 
did not know at first that it was not Hester, 
for Beryl possessed a red parasol, and it was 
quite possible her sister had borrowed it. 

His heart began to beat riotously. He 
Enew he was too early, and he had not in. 
tended entering the grounds until the time 
appointed, but the temptation of walking out- 
side them had proved irresistible. And here 
was his dainty lady-love, to the full as impa- 
tient as himself, and waiting for him ! 

The parasol was suddenly lowered. He 
stepped back a pace in astonishment, that bore 
an uncomplimentary resemblance to deep dis- 
appointment. All the tender longing, the warm 
tenderness, died out of his face. 

‘Don’t you know me, Alec?” Miss Sand- 
ford said, at last, after a lengthened pause. 
‘* Have I changed so much in these ten years 
that you cannot even recognise me?” 

‘*I¢ is not that I don’s recognise you,” he 
said, recovering himself, and coming forward 
to shake hands, “but I am immensely as. 
tonished to see you here.” 

“* And not pleasantly astonished, it would 
seem,” she went on, with a playfulness which 
had a very bitter edge. 

‘That is hardly a fair thing to say !”’ the 
Colonel responded, with a straightforward 
gravity that was a rebuke. 

She slowly released his hand, which, until 
this moment, she had held in hers, Across 
the gulf of years her thoughts had flown to the 
time when she had gone to old Mr. Sea. 
greave's house, half as maid, baif companion 





‘THE ORISIS 19 OVER!’ HE SAID, ] 


to his wife. Then, Alec Wharton had been & 
handsome, bright-eyed boy of about her own 
age, and a semi flirtation bad sprang up be- 
tween them, born of idleness on his part, and 
something more designing on hers. 

She, indeed, had been as deeply in love with 
him as her selfish nature would permit, and 
once, in a moment of weakness, she had told 
him 80! 

Even now the hot blood came to her cheek 
as she recalled that terrible renunciation of 
her maiden dignity, and the bitter humiliation 
of his reply. 

He had been very gentle with her, but he 
had attempted no palliation of the truth. She 
was his friend—nothing more ! 

With this she declared herself satisfied, and 
then she did her best to erase what had gone 
before from his mind. 

After his departure from home she had 
written to him occasionally ; but all the while, 
deep, brooding resentment smouldered in her 
heart. Sheonly bided her time to revenge 
the slight he upon her, 

And yet of late, strangely and inconsist- 
ently enough, she had cherished vague hopes 
that when he came back from India the forse 
of old associations would bring him to her. 

Then, if she could persuade him that it waz 
faithfalness to her first love that had kept her 
single, it was possible she might make it & 
point of honour with him to marry her. 

This hope—there was something pitifal in 
it, after all !—had driven her to seek him di- 
rectly he sent her word that he was in Eng- 
land, and it died, once and for ever, as she 
ae, his hand at the gate at Beechwood. 

‘You are not married?’’ she exclaimed, 
speaking on the impulse of a strong suspicion. 

He smiled, and shook his head. 

“Tam not married yet, but I hope to be 
very soon!” 

She laughed a little hysterically, and turned 
aside to snap off a tall gladiola, whose spike 
of scarlet blossom had got broken, There was 
@ species of self pity at her heart’ She knew 
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that in the ruins of the airy castle her fancy 
had built, the lass remnantof her youth lay 
“’ May I take the privilége:of: amoldifriend 
and ask who the lady ia?" phe enid, presently, 
‘ Ocrtainigy. Sitedas Miss Mainwaring ” 
“ Beryl Mainwario 
“ Not Béryl—Hesters!’ Whiy-ds you stare 
s0% 19-thereanything extraordinary in what 
I bavesaid?”’ 
Taste; Heater; haste! A vindictive woman: 


holdeyowimher power, and she will sxact-your. 
debt-ofi'youth and: beanty to her tothe.uttar: 


most farthing! Congreve: caneigpecetanntaal’. 


said, 
‘* Hell. hago fury like a woman scorned!” 
Bat: Heater; having soothed’ her meet: 
whois safferingftom th 


\anding: window= which:. commmanss the came: 


see Alec's sppecociastanege Dep, suivaselanr] 
Batalas! the avenues gate is invisible. tox | 


not:quite underatand. theaposition: You:ars:| shee 
= and traly engsged to:bemerried:to:Mee,.|. 


Mainwaring’s elder daughter: Hister, whom: 0 


you know under the namerob: Bestar: Mainy 
waring ? ” ‘Thievery insistentiz>. 

Colonel Wharton threwshishead back: 
some impatience,. He wassas 
sli small feminine mysteries; and it: 
to him Miss Sandford: was:mystifyi 
or trying to—with amc irritating: persistence, 
iis dark brows knittedthemselvestogetherin 
a highly suggestive manner, which warned bis 
companion she had well.nigh exhausted his 
forbearance, 

“TI repeat it,” he said, sternly. ‘“ Miss 
Hester Mainwaring has promised to become 
my wife!" 

This time Edith Sandford langhed—a harah, 
joyless, mocking langh,. with. no. chord of 
imnsic.in it, Then ske.turned upon. him 
— anger and.contempt: flashing, in. her 


a 
- 


: “You foal!’’ she breathed, ins voice. that 
was a sibilfant whisper. “This.woman has 
duped you a3 she duped your stepfather _be: 
fore you. Hester Mainwaxing, forsocoth! She 
iz Hester Scagrave—James Seagnave's widow! 
—the woman.who has robbed, you .of your 
birthright !"’ 

Many times .had, Wharton been in action, 
and never onse had he flinched a3. the bullets 
fell, thick as hail, about him, and sword: and 
bayonet flashed, deadly. bright. in the tropic 
sunlight, 

Bat he staggered back now, and pat ap his 
hand with a gesture that.seemed.to implore 
mercy 

a No !” he muttered, thickly, ‘ Ié is. impos- 
sible—it cannot be!’ 

‘*' Bat it is !"’ Edith Sandford said, standing 
before him dark and. pitiless, the. end. of. her 
red parasol dug into.the gravel, and. her two 
bande resting on the handle... ‘‘ And she has 
revenged . herself for the slighting. way. you 
epake: of. her. in, the.letter yon.wrote to. me 
atter her husband's death. Do you remember 
you called her.a-mercenary adventaress ?” 

‘‘T remember,” 

‘* Shoe said it was.an.insult,.and she resented 
itagssuch. The recollection of it rankledpyand 
she openly, declared it shonid same.time.be 
atoned for. Bat,’’ and again Mias Sandford 
laughed unpleasantly, ‘‘I did. net think. the 
atonement would be-co swift and so. complete 
ag this.” 

The ring of that. mocking. laugh .almost 
maddened Alec. What could he think—what 
ehould he believe ? 

“Ab!” he exclaimed, as the faint.rusile of 
@.woman’s g&rments fellion his ear, ‘' here: is 
Lester herself, Now I shall know the truth.” 

He turned to her with.a. great love. shining 









matured plane? 





in hia eyes—an infinite trast that no words 


but her own chould shake, Alas! Hester 
stood: as. if) petrified; her very” i white, 
and: a horrible: dread. stamping- in 
plainest characters on her face. ostenttveiys 
Wharton ieti-boek a pace. 

Ina moment :Hester partly reeovered: her- 
self; and her quick woman's wit enabled -her to 

the cituarion.. She:went.swiftly 

up tocthe soldiers, andelaid: onet hamd.on his 
EEED 


‘Algo?’ s priser 
wanataeatioaaes em ing yomr f 
an t 
“ Thee — Mra Seageave;!! steadily: 
at Maa 
Heaters. Soom é ope as 

















abasementy Dany: i 





im ber. pemers “projects—ber- beat. 


Two years ago, whemeshe thought her own 
inflaence was paramount with old James Sea- 
grave, and that, in order to spite. his stepson, 
he would make ber his heiress, Hester Main. 
waring croesed her path, and took her place 
as mistrese of Wharton Chase, 

Atser the old man’s death she inherited all 
his money,,and.now she reigned supreme in 
re awn cf the one man Miss Sandford had 
oved. 

Tae conizast between the. two. lives was 
sharp encagh, and the woman, who was young, 
rich, and lovely, would become the hononred 
wile of Atco, Wharton, while. her. rival—who 
poseessed none of these advantages—saw her 
own future stretch. before. her in a weary 
blank. of years, unloved, unhonoured, un- 
tended, 

Miss Sandiord’s heart rose in bitter revolt. 
Thia thing chou'd not be. She would play her 
last—and winning—oard! 

** Alec,” she said, withont deiguing to notice 
Hester, ‘‘ you used to bea man of. honoar, and 
I have heard you say that your wife must be 
like Coo 3ar's—alove reproach. If your opinions 
are the samonow, there exists an imperative 
reason why you shonld not marry Mrs. Sea. 
grave. There id @ seoret in her past which 
should preveut her from becomizg the wife 
of any houesi man. Ask her to explain the 
disappearaucs cf Mr, Seagrave’s last will!” 





CHAPTER VI: 


THERE was an iotentional dramatic effect in 
the way Edith Sandford said these last .words, 
and it jarred on Colonel Wharton, who had 
en intense hatred of anything, theatrical in 
real life, 

He_withdrew. himself. farther away, . and 
looked slowly from one. woman to the other— 
the elder, darkly flashed, and with the eager 
light. of & coming victory inher. eyea; the 
younger, perfectly white. and. impassive, 
except for an occasional spasmodic twitching 
of the muscles of the month. 

‘“‘Mrs, Seagrave doesnot seem. inclined .to 
aoceps the. challenge,” went on. the pitiless 
voice. ‘I willexplain, Ten days before his 
death Mr. Seagrave made & will by which you 
inherited all his estates, and hia wife simply 





took an annuity. On the night precoding hia 
death that will disap 
Stilt’ no sword:t9bec tTaeeeee Miss. Sandford 


ae 
“Tamioa ere tt thatdMe: Bea. 
grave himseit notdestroy it, fore I saw it 


‘| imam old bureau in hia. room the night before 


he died, when he wasdnmeetete:of coma;from 
which he never afterwards recovered::. 
“* Tiennrsep 


P : . oS 
Wwent:to: the reom: to 


sseihow the-patient® wass. To: I 
founa:thedoor locked. T iixiewos andtiinned 


‘the-fdint rustle of paper;. and them: 
pioions: were-aroused, and I em 
ppening. é 


tarned con’ 
» “T have spoken: the-trath, and 
will not dare deny it?” 
a \fllll-alee-s00 
basome> the: 


- Hester's face had 
enti ot white despair. 


-On-betngthussppeated to shomade an effort 


toepeak, and then checked herself hastily. 

A spell of horror seemed to have falien upon 
her, from which she could nos free herself. 
She shuddered convulsivsly, then covered her 
face with her hands. 

As he watched her Aleo’s fac3 also changed 
—grew grey and shadowed with great fear. 
There was something terribly suggestive iu 
Hester's attitade. 

‘“‘ If this be true,’’ he broke in, his voice rough 
and astern, ‘‘how is it that you have kept 
silence so long?” 

“ Because I did not wish to act on my own 
responsibility and if I had: epoken' then there 
would have been a public scaudal, I knew 
you would be in. Esgland before long,so I de- 
termined to wait till you came, and then leava 
you to act as. you thought fis, That my 
motives are disinterested you will acknow- 
ledga: when. I tell. you that by the first will 
your uncle.made.I was left two thousand 
pounds, while the second cnly yave- me half 
that amouut,. Now, ask Mrs. Seagrave to ex- 
plain what.I saw in her, hushand’s death 
chamber.on. that eventfal night!’’ 

The concentrated triumph of supreme ven- 
geance.thrilled in Mies, Sandford’s vindiotive 

tenes—the light .cf.a hatred thathad grown 
more venomous. with each day, barns its way 
through her, eyes, 

She looked at that moment the very personi- 
fication. of .a relentless, fary—pitilesa aa fate, 
implacable aa doom. itself ! 

Bat Alec did.not.waste eo much as a glance 
upon her. All. he. saw. was the. woman he 
loved shrinking back.like a wounded animal 
from the horror ofthe accusation, but making 
no.sign of denial L 

I was trac,ther..She,whom he had thongh 
the easence of all that was ewees, noble, and 
maidenly had.gold her: youth, for the sake of 
an.old man's money-—had bartered her honour 
for the. same sordid. reason, 

“ After the first, the second crime was only 
a.seqrence,”’ he. said, to. himself, bitterly, and 
then.be turned away, his face grown enddenly 
old, as he fambled Hinaly with the fastening 
of .the gate. 

She made.no effort .to.stay him.. Her hands 
fell lesaly to her:side, and, her eyes fol- 
lowed his every; movement. with a: strained 
— that.yet had in it. something of 
Spat 

*y the gate fell back behind him its metallic 
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clang seemed:to rouse her, and: she threw. out 
both hands witha tragic gesture of despair, 

But he: did-not look back. If he had he 
would have seen her makes movement for- 
ward, as if to recall him, and then pause:as 
— Sandford stepped before: her in the 

ath, 
. For a few seconds: the two women faced 
each other without: spesking—Hester stiil 
trembling, Miss: Sandford pitilessly triamph- 
ant. 

Then Hester’s pride came: back?to her aid. 
Eumiliated as she had been she would not 
abase herself before her rival. 

Little by little a faint colour retarned to 
her cheeks, and she-drew herself more up- 
right; sternly choking back the icy pain that 
was at her heart, 

‘‘ Havel surprised you by my knowledge of 
that night's events?" Edith asked, when the 
jaet echo of Aleo’s footsteps had died away. 
“ Were you in ignorance of what I raw?” 

Hester lowered her head without speaking, 
but now a deep red kad dyed even her throat 
and brow. Ske locked like a woman in burn- 
ing agonies of shame. 

‘*T¢ fell rather hardly on you, then?” 
continued Miss Sandford, with a little lifting 
of her shoulders. ‘ Well, other people have 
anffereé—there is no reason why you shonid 
go seot-free.” 

Perheps in those last words there was the 
faintest. possible accent of remorze. 
Sandford- was selfish to the-core, but when 
she was notawayed by the passions of hatred 
and jealousy she was not absolutely pitiless, 
and there was.an expression on the girl's faca 
tbat touched ‘even her, 

**One-minnte,” Hester said, catching her 
dress: as’ she turned awav. Her voice was 
hareh and‘strained, and the words cams with 
difficulty through her dry lips. “ Does any- 
one—does other perzon know what you 
havo said this afternoon? ’ 

Miss Sandford looked at her significantly, 

‘‘ Yes—one other. Bat you need be under 
no apprehensicn, I hada purpose in what I 
aid, and, it; is achieved. So long as you:do 
not marry Aléc Wharton, co long. you may 
trast my digcretion. At the same timo, it 
may be well for yon to bear in mind that. it ia 
in my power to bring irretrievable disgrace.cn 
you and your family,” 

Hester's low moan.of paia followed Edith 
as she walked quickly up the path, She 
would-heve likéd to shut her ears to-it, for. it 
left a very, uncomfortable impression behind ! 

For fally an hour, after she waselone, did 
Hester, paca backwards.and forwards in the 
avenne+-hidden from the inmates of the house 
by the. thick foliage of the:trees, Sarely no 
bor had ever.been placed in sucha position 

erore 

The horror of it overwhelmed her, and try 
as.she would, she could see. no wayrof. escape. 
{t seemed. to, her. she way bouad, hand and 
foot, by heavy chains, which mooked at; her 
struggles to be free. Look which way she 
would she was confronted by a black cloud of 
sorrow and disgrace. 

At last she:went indoors. Her ponderings 
always.came.back. to the same. point—there 
was nothing for ker to do bus to. bear. her pain 
in. silence, and.alone, 

Bat,.aathe.days went.on the burden. of 
them..grew. heavier. She spent most of ber 
time shut up in her own room, or in long, 
solitary. walks, from which she- would return 
physically. worn cut, 

Whember mother asked what silica: her she 
pub ber-off with vague ceneralities—and, in- 


deed, she: made point of seeing: as little as: 


she could: of Mrs, Mainwaring; who was 
grieved and sometimes angry ut: this pointed: 
avoidance. 

Meanwhile MisssSanéford showed no symp: 
tome of departure, although to the most casual 
eye ~ was patent thai she was an unwelcome 
gues 

She did not look particularly oheerfal either: 
Revenge: is a double-edged tool. It has an 


Esith. 





awkward knack of wounding the hands that 
hold it, as well as the heart of its victim ! 

“*T don't know how is is,’ Beryl eaid, one 
morning when ehe was alone-with ber sister, 
“bunt everybody in this house ceems to be 
suffering from an acnte attack of the blnca— 
you, mother, and our dear pussy-cat Sandford. 
I skall have them next.” 

‘Oh, no!” Hester returned; with a brave 
attempt at a emile. “* You have Charlie to fall 
back on.” 

‘« That is trae. Charlia'is certainly a host.in 
himeelf, only there are certain portions-of the 
day when I am not with him,” 

** Tofinitesimal portions; Beryl!” 

“Well,” said Beryl, rather shamefacadly, 
‘it's rather dall for him at home, Oid gentie- 
men are all very well in their way, only: they 
are better ont of the way! and: Mr. Muir is 
decidedly grumpy with Charlie jusiuow.”’ 

‘* How is that?” 

“ Why, it is ali through:that horrid brother 


of Charlie’s~EKdward.. As yon know; he is: 


head over eara im debt; and his uncle abeo- 
lutely refases tohelp him. Edward:keeps on 
writing for money, and-declaring he is. in:most 
fearfal straits, buthe: won’t-go te: the Colonies; 
as Mr, Muir wishes him to, The. beginning 
of this week he sent &. most imploring;letter. to 
Charlie, begging. for the loan .of a hundred 
pounds, and Charlie, whe,” Beryl added. with 
coraplacent satisfaction, ‘is stupidly tender: 


hearted, at,onea- went to the old gentleman: 


a_eenee for. that-amonunt as.a ican. to him. 
self, 

“Mr, Muir wanted to know. what he 
required is for, but Charlie refased. to teil 
him—as Edward had specially requested him 
to. keep it secret—and then there was a, cort 
of a squabble, and that abominable old gentie- 
man-accnsed Charlie—my Charlie!—of having 
disreputable debts, and being little better than 
his brother. 

“The upshot.of it was, he flatly declined 
lending him a penny-piece,.so Charlie has 
Geoided to sell hia horse, and he went to 
W— this morning toarrange about it. Con. 
sequently I don’t expect him here till late thia 
evening.” 

Her expectations were verified. Charlie did 
not arrive at Beechwood until nine,o'clock. 
He had been détained, and he had. not sold hia 
horse, neither of which circumstances tended 
to put him in a cheerfal humonr. 

Indeed, Beryl told him, with uncompromis. 
ing candour, that he was such an‘extremely 
depressing companion that she absolately 
refused to remain /é/:-d-/¢é¢2 with him: 

Consequently she took him into the draw- 
ing-room, where Hester and ‘her~ mother: were 
reading by the light of a rose:shaded lamp. 
Mrs. Mainwaring put down her book as ber 
fatnre son-in-law entered. 

‘Well, Charlie, have you brought us any 
news from W—— ?” 

‘\No. W— is such a horrid, slow, sleepy 
old place, that if never supplies one with any- 
thing more exhilarating than old maids’ scan- 
dal. I was glad toget away.’ 

‘\ Was your uncle there with you?"’ 

‘‘No.. He bad gone over to a farm belong- 
ing to. him at Weatbury, to collect the rent; 
and when he goes there he is generally late in 
coming home, for the tenant is an old cham of 


his, and they always play cribbage together 


when they mest,” 

An odd ‘time of year’ to collect rent, isn't 
it ” 

“Perhaps it is,’ answered Charlie, begin- 
ning’ to’ play with: his fiancée’s ball of pink 
wool, and stoeeeding in an infinitesimally 
short time in reducing her work to « state of 
chaos, “ Itia an old-estadlished custom of my 
unole’s to go over to the farm:on his birthday, 
which is to-day, 
can remember, 

“ By the way,’ ‘added: Charlie, turning to 
Mrs. Mainwaring, as Beryl indignantly 
snatched her knitting ftom his hand, ‘‘ on my 
way here I met old Doctor Wall, and he told 
me he had just come from Colonel Wharton's. 
Poor Wharton is very ill—got rheumatic fever 


He'‘has done it se long as I’ 





through the damp walls‘of that Hole of a place 
he lives: in. Is seems very doubtful whether 
he'll get over it."’ 

A smothered cry broke from poor Heeter’s 
lips, but in the bum of converestion it passed 
vunnoticed, ands few seconds later she quietly 
left the rcom, and went'out into the garden. 
She felé faint, suffocated, and ircsh air was ae 
necessity to her. 

Alec ill—dying perhaps, and she not near 
to tell him he had misjadge? her! Oh; it was 
too orael to think of hinriying’on his eick- bed 
with no. tender hands to minister-to him, no 
loving voice to whisper comfort in his ear ! 

And he might go down to hia'grave believ- 
ing her govilty ! 

She lifted her face to the stare; looking down 
so calmly, so passionlessly from the purple 
depths:of sky. They breathed such # still 
serenity that it seemed as if Nature, with her 
own. deep tranquillity, mocked human passion 
and human pain, 

The night winds—sofs as baby- fingers— 
slipped caressingly through theigloesy laurel 
foliage, and:shook.down a few goiden: petals 
from the roses trained against the shonse; the 
tall white lilies—now in the last stage of their 
bloom—sent out-a cloud of perfumed incenee, 
and from below, wherethelappieg of the river 
against the bank came at regular iutervale, 
there sounded the plaintive cry of the corn- 
crake. 

Hester's hears was fall of hot, rebellions 
pain, Why had Fate marked her out for ench 
undeserved suffering ? 

A minute later, and.an idea siruck her. Bhe 
would goand see Alec—now, at once—and: if 
he were indeed 0 ill that recovery was impor- 
sible, she would tell him. thetrath. Under 
such circumstances, she would be justified in 
doing 80. 

She was about going indoora din fetch. closd 
when considerations of prudence stopped her. 

If she were to leave the honso vow her 
absences would be dircovered. Béeides, in 
order to get to the Hermitage, she would have 
to pass through the village, and her appear- 
ance, unattended, wonld’ be-snre to excite 
remark, which above all things she wished to 


avoid. 

Suddenly she bethought herself’ of Charlie 
Muir. He was-staunch and loyal, and she felt 
she.conld trust him. Yes, she:would ask him 
to accompany her as: far: as the. plantation, 
and bis honour: was: sofiisient guarantee that 
he would never betray her:confidence. 

Ié was not. long. before. Cvarlie came-out, 
greatly disgusted beause Beryl. punished him 
for tangling her work: by not coming to. the 
gate to wish him goodnight. 

His. surprise: was. considerable: when he 
suddenly found himeelf confronted. by Hester, 
who put her, fioger. to her lip to. enjoin 
silence, 

** Charlis,’’ she said, when they were out of 
earshot of the house, ‘I want youtodo me a 
favour.’' 

“Tell me what it is,” Charlie rejoined, 
promptly, ‘I would do anything in the world 
for you."’ 

“Then will you accompany me as far as 
Golonel Wharton's Lodge and back, and will 
you give me your word of honour to keep’ the 
matter’a profound. seeret; even: from Beryl 
when ehe is your wife?'’ 

Charlie's astonishment was: profonnd; but 
he instantly gave the required promiss. 

‘* Thank-you!” Hester said;simply. ‘I shall 
return to the drawing-room, wish’ the others 
good night, then I will go upstairs and lock 
my doer, and slip ont unseen. No one will 
know I have left the house. Meanwhile,’ stand 
behind the laurel bushes till I come.” 

He obeyed, too much amazed to make any 
comment, But he wondered greatly at this be- 
haviour on the part of Hester—lovely, quiet 
Heater, whom he had growa to look on’ asa 
sort of saintly nun. 

‘* Still, I eapposenuns-are women, in spite 
of their vows,” he solifoquised, ‘and as ‘such, 
they fall in love. Hester is in love with 
Colonel Wharton!” 
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How she had contrived an opportunity of 
falling in love with him the young man could 
not understand, for he had never met Wharton 
at Beechwood or elsewhere—indeed, since the 
day of the garden party. 

The soldier had visited no one, and it was 
© ving to this that he had been kept in ignor- 
ance of Hester's widowhood. 

At Beechwood itself he was not likely to 
suepect the truth, for to the servants—who 
had known her from childhood—she was never 
anything bat ‘‘ Miss Hester!” 

She was not long before she reappeared, 
wearing a long cloak, whose broad hood was 
drawn well over her face, 

As they left the grounds the hall clock 
struck the hour of twelve, and by this time 
the night was less clear than it had been, 

There was no moon, and the stars had be- 
come obscured by floating wreaths of mist, so 
that Heater ran little risk of recognition. . 

She took Charlie’s arm, and they walked at 
& good pace down the high road until they 
came to the village, which was quite deserted 
save for one or two belated topers just turned 
out of the alehouse, 

The silence was unbroken. Hester’s mind 
was wholly intent on the subject she had in 
view, and Charlie feared to embarrass her by 
observations, 

She clung a little tighter to his arm when 
they entered the plantation, but by the time 
the Hermitage was reached she had recovered 
her courage, 

‘* Stay outside the railings,” she whispered, 
“ while I go to the house.” 

He acquiesced, and she made her way to the 
porch. As she stood, momentarily hesitating, 
the murmur of voices suggested that some 
window must be open, and she determined to 
take advantage of this circumstance, and see 
who was with the sick man, 


It was the window on the left side of the 

door, and she crept cautiously round in the 
shadow, and was able to see the interior of the 
room with perfect distinctness. 
_ Afire was burning in the grate, and a woman, 
in the garb of a nurse, was near it, stirring 
something in a saucepan, and conversing at 
the same time with a man whom Hester 
guessed to be Stone, Aleo’s servant. 

The apartment had two doors—one leading 
to the paesage, and the other to the officer's | 
bedchamber. Both were closed. 


Hester could not hear all that was said, for 
the conversation was carried on ina low tone, 
but she was able to gather from such sen- 
tences as reached her that the crisis of the 
fever had come, and that even now the doctor 
was with his patient watching him through it, 

“Poor soul!” sighed the nurse, “I’m 
afraid it’s all over withhim. I've never yet 
seen & man as bad and weak as he is recover.” 

Hester pressed both hands firmly on her 
mouth, and, crouching down under the win- 
dow-sill, she waited there, her very soul 
hnngering for the appearance of the doctor, 
and the meseage of fate he would bring. 

She had no thought to spare for Charlie 
waiting outside the a and not even per- 
mitted to solace him with a cigar—no 
thought of her own compromising position 
should she be seen. Her mind, in fact, was a 
blank, save for that one overwhelming anxiety 
on Alec's account. 

What weary waiting it was! Each minute 
seemed trebled—quadrupled in length. And 
yet she would not have time go faster, for 
every second meant something gained in this 
race for life. 

At last the door of communication opened, 
and the watcher’s heart stood still, as with 
slow and cautious footsteps the doctor came 
from the sick chamber. 

A mist swam before Hester's eyes, but 
through it she saw him lift his hand to enjoin 
silence, and her strained ear caught his words, 
though they were spokemin a whisper. 

“Colonel Wharton is sleeping. The crisis 





5 over, and he will recover!” ] 


CHAPTER VII. 


Arter seeing Hester safely indoors Charlie 
Muir returned to his own home, and let him- 
self in with his latchkey. He was jast on his 
way upstairs when he was startled by the 
appearance of his uncle at the end of the 
passage. 

* Charles! will you spare mea few minutes, 
if you please, before you go to bed?” 

Somewhat surprised the young man followed 
Mr. Muir into the study, where the latter took 
up his favourite position in front of the fire- 
less grate, and looked at his nephew with 
curious and searching intentness. 

‘* You are late to night!’ he observed, 

‘“‘ Yes," Charlie returned, uncomfortably. 
‘*T suppose I am.” 

‘* Where have you been this evening?” 

‘* At Beechwood.” 

‘* Nowhere else?” 

** Now, what the deuce is he driving at?” 
thought the young man, considerably startled 
by the question, which, however, he answered 
in the negative. 

‘*Surely Mrs, Mainwaring has not kept you 
there till this time—it is after two o'clock!” 

Charlie made no answer. He hada distinct 
aversion to telling lies, even white ones, but he 
must, at all hazards, keep faith with Hester. 

“Now, Charlie,” Mr. Mair said, impres- 
sively, ‘I want to know what time you left 
Beechwood, and you may as well confess the 
truth, for I shall make inquiries of Mra. 
Mainwaring in the morning, so you see a lie 
won't help you.” 

“T had no intention of telling one,” with 
proud disdain, ‘‘neither have I any objection 
to letting you know that I left the house 
somewhere about twelve o'clock.” 

‘And what have you been doing since?” 

“Oh, pottering about—smoking and think- 

” 


Indeed!” satirically. “It is a pity you 
did not select a finer night for your medita- 
tion. It has been drizzling with rain for the 
last hour and a half. May I ask the direction 
your “ potterings’’ took ?” 

Charlie hesitated. It would not do to risk 
saying “ in the plantation,” for he had a grow- 
ing fear that after all he had been seen with 
Hester, and his uncle was trying to get out of 
him who his companion was. 

‘I have been Icitering between here and 
Beechwood,” he replied, evasively. 

‘‘That is rather vague, Give me & more 
definite answer.” 

“I cannot," 

“ Cannot—or will not?” 

‘Which you like,” Charlie returned, with 
a fine assumption of indifference. ‘ The fact 
remains the same." 

‘* Yes!” exclaimed the old man, sternly, 
“the fact remains that you have a motive for 
concealing your movements, and one you are 
ashamed to confess. On, Charlie, Charlie!" 
his voice changed from anger to grief, ‘‘I can 
hardly believe it possible you would be guilty 
of such a crime—you, whom I have trusted so 
implicitly |” 

‘I don't understand you, uncle,” faltered 
the young man, but he grew very red, for he 
now felt certain he must have been seen with 
Hester. 

The old man shook his head sadly. 

“Yes, yes, you understand me well enough. 
You knew that when I came home from the 
farm to-night I should be late, I should ride 
alone, and I should have in my pocket-book 
a handred and fifty pounds. You knew 
this?” 

‘* Yes, yes!’’ more than ever mystified. 

‘You knew that I should take the short cut 
through Water-lane, that I am an old man 
and not so strong as I used to bs, and, there- 
fore, that it would be easy enough to stop me 
and take my leather bag from me—the bag 
that no one, save members of my own house- 
hold, could be aware I carried, strapped round 
my waist, underneath my coat. All this you 
knew, and you took advantage of it to waylay 





and rob me at one o'clock this morning—you, 
whom I have regarded as my own son!” 

Uncle!” exclaimed Charlie, and he was 
actually too stupefied at the accusation to say 
more. He remained staring at his uncle in 
speechless surprise, which the old man very 
naturally mistook for conscious guilt. 

“I Knew you were in debt, from your want. 
ing to borrow that hundred pounds,’’ added 
Mr. Muir, ‘and I had resolved to lend it to 
you to-morrow morning. Bat you were too 
impatient to wait.” 

** Uncle, you wrong me. I swear you do!” 
exclaimed Charlie, finding his voice. ‘The 
mere thought of such a crime is abominable 
to me. I declare to you most positively I 
have not been near Water-lane this week or 
more.” 

‘‘ How is it, then, you won't tell me where 
you have been—where you were at that pre- 
cise hour, one o'clock ?” 

‘“* Because I cannot. A promise withholds 
me.’ 

** Do you expect me to believe this?” asked 
Mr. Muir, scornfully. ‘‘I ama fool even for 
questioning you. Why, although you were 
masked, there was something about your air 
and figure that I felt sure I recognised even in 
the darkness.. There, there! go away. The 
mere sight of you is painfal to me now. I 
shall give no publicity to what has occarred 
for the sake of my own good name, but the 
same roof cannot shelter us two any longer. 
You had better join your charming brother 
without delay—you make a fine pair!” 

Like a man in # dream Oharlie went 
mechanically upstairs, where he sat down on 
the bed, and burying his face in his bands, 
tried to reason ont his strange mischance. 

His uncle had been waylaid and robbed, and 
> ramen evidence pointed to him as the 


ef. 

The strange part of it was he could not clear 
himself. Fate, in the innocent guise of 
Hester, had played him such a strange trick 
that his tongue was tied. 

The idea of clearing himself by an appeal to 
her did not once occur to him. His code of 
ethics forbade his shielding himself behind a 
woman's honour, and, come what may, be 
resolved her secret should not be betrayed. He 
would save her from the consequences of her 
own imprudence. 

Still, he did not conceal from himself that 
the progpect looked very black. His uncle was 
an obstinate old man, and having once come to 
a resolution would stick to it through thick 
and thin, unless, indeed, he had absolute proof 
that he was wrong. 

Charlie sighed heavily as his meditations 
reached this point, and then, dressed as he was, 
threw himeelf on the bed, and in spite of his 
troubles slept firmly until nine o'clock in the 
morning. 

When the footman brought his shaving 
water he also brought with ita note, which 
proved to be from Mr. Mair. It was short, 
and to the point. 


**AsI do not wish to have a repetition of 
the painfal scene of last night," it said, “I 
have left home for the day, so that you may 
take your departure without my seeing you. 
Understand once and for all I have done with 
you! My money will go to a hospital. Neither 
you nor your brother shall benefit one farthing 
by it. “Joun Mute.” 


‘* Let him do what he likes with hisaccursed 
money!” cried Charlie, in a farious ebulli- 
tion of wrath, under the inflaence of which 
he gave orders to the man to pack his boxes 
and have them sent to the station, and then 
hurried off to Beechwood, with rather a quak- 
ing heart, it must be confessed, for Mrs. Main- 
waring was not a comfortable person to face 
under present circumstances. 

It happened that he found her alone, the 
two girls having gone on the river; and £0, 
with as cheerfal a mien as he could assume, 
he told her that he had had a quarrel with 
his uncle, which had effectually estranged 
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them, consequently in fature he had only him- 
self to depend upon, 

Mrs. Mainwaring was aghast. 

“A quarrel—with your best friend! My 
gear Charlie, how could yca be so impru- 
dent?’’ with uplifted hands. ‘But surely 
the quarrel is not final, it can be patched 


“It is final, and it cannot be patohed up,” 
declared, annoyed by her manner. ‘It is 
not worth while wasting words about it.’’ 

‘You mean you will not ask your uncle's 
forgiveness?” 

‘*T mean that it is he who should ask my 
forgiveness, not I his,” retorted the young 
man, hotly. 

Mrs, Mainwaring's lips compressed them- 
selves in one firm, and highly saggestive line, 

‘*You will at least tell me what the quarrel 
was about? ” 

“That I must declinedoing. It is a matter 
concerning one other person besides my uncle, 
and so I am not at liberty to speak.” 

“In that case,’ said the lady, with cold 

deliberation, ‘‘you can hardly expect me to 
sanction the continuance of your engagement 
to my daughter. Beryl is not one of those 
fortunate young women who have « ‘dot,’ and 
a wealthy marriage is a necessity forher. As 
# man of honour you will, no doubt, see that 
it ia your duty to release her.” 
+ Not unnaturally, Charlie was at that 
moment less inclined to regard his relations 
with Beryl from the standpoint of a ‘man of 
honour’ than from that of a lover, and it was 
for this reason, perhaps, that he looked 
blankly miserable at Mrs. Mainwaring's sug- 
gestion. To lose fortune and lady-love at one 
fell blow waz indeed hard lines. 

Jast then an unlooked-for interruption 
came. Beryl herself entered through the 
French window, and quietly put her arm 
through that of her lover. 

She had overheard Mra. Mainwaring's last 
speech, and it had given her the key to the 
situation, Now she stood facing her mother, 
her eyes flashing, her soarlet lips curling, her 
small form drawn up to all ita insignificant 
heigth. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, and, absurd as it 
seemed, Mrs. Mainwaring actually fancied 
there was scorn in her ringing tones, ‘‘ you 
appear to be under the impression that hearts 
are like billiard balls, that you, who hold the 
cue, can push about in any direction you 
please! Now, as a rule, I am quite willing 
to admit your superior wisdom, but in this 
solitary instance I claim to know best. Hearts 
are not playthings, but real, living fleshy 
things that do not wait to be bidden before 
they love and hate, joy or sorrow—things that 
have the right to claim consideration—even 
from a mother ! 

“From what I overheard as I came in it 
Seems that Charlie’s uncle has somehow dis. 
inherited him. Well, Iam sorry for that, but 
I don't find it makes any difference to Charlie 
himeelf, and I’m sure it doean’t make any dif. 
ference to me! What I love is Charlie, not 
his prospects or his uncle's wealth, but jaat 
himself! And,” continued this unfilial 
daughter, “ whether he’s rich, or whether he’s 
poor, I shall still hold myself engaged to him, 
and wait patiently—years, and years, and 
yan, if need be—until he is y to claim 

e ” 


“In spite of me, 1?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Melowaries, faialy. “1 
‘In spite of you, mother, or anybod i 
the world!” wate oes 


—_—_ 


OHAPTER VIIl. 


Wire a daughter who expressed herself in 
this decided fashion hem was nothing to 
be done save accept the inevitable with the 
best grace one could; and so Mrs. Mainwaring 
was forced to admit herself conquered, and 
allow the engagement to continue. 

Charlie had rapidly matured his plans, 


which were to go to London, and see an old 








friend of his father's, who was in business in 
the City, and who might be able to give hima 
berth, 

If this hope disappointed him he 
resolved to put in practice his old idea of 
going to Australia, and becoming a sheep- 
farmer; and then, as soon as he could afford 
it, returning to England to claim his fiancée. 

Even to Beryl he did not give details of his 
quarrel with his uncle; and she, like a good 
little woman, was content—or professed to be ! 
—with the assurance that, a3 the secret was 
not his own, honour forbade his divalging it. 
And so they said good-bye, very tenderly, very 
tearfally, but still with that eager trust in the 
future which is only given to youth. 

After his departure, the days passed on ina 
level monotony that no event of importance 
occurred to interrupt. 

By some means or other Hester contrived 
to get daily bulletins of Wharton’s health, and 
each one told of a gradual improvement, till 
at length the news came that he was quite 
well, and had gone to London to make arrange- 
ments for returning to India some time before 
Christmas. 

Soon after this Miss Sandford left, sadly 
tired of country dulness, and longing for the 
fleshpots of Egypt as represented by the Lon. 
don shops, and such small gaieties as she was 
able to procure. 

‘‘ Thank goodness she is gone!” exclaimed 
Beryl, executing a pas scul as she watched the 
cab drive off. ‘I don’t want to be uncharit- 
able, but I am distinctly of opinion that if ever 
the attributes of a serpent dwelt in the soul of 
& woman, that woman is Edith Sandford!” 
and neither her mother nor sister contra- 
dicted her ! 

This took place early in September, which 
proved to be a very wet and and dreary month 
that year. 

Beechwood looked especially desolate in 
the dim, rainy days, when there was nothing 
to do save watch the heavy skies or sodden 
earth, and notice how qaickly the yellow 
leaves were falling. 

To the bad weather Mre. Mainwaring attri- 
buted the fact that Hester had become very 
pale and thin, and had lost her appetite; but 
when the rain finally ceased, and the autamn 
days were mellow with sunlight, there was no 
corresponding change in Hester’s appearance, 
and then her mother began to suspect there 
must be some other cause for her white cheeks 
and hollow eyes. 

‘* What is the matter with you, Hester?” 
she asked, one day, when they were alone to- 
gether, ‘‘ you go about the place like some sad 
spirit. You eat nothing, you care for nothing. 
Life seems to have lost its savour for you!" 

‘‘T suppose the autumn tries me,” Hester 
answered, with quivering hesitation. 

*‘ But other autumns have not had an effect 
like this upon you!” 

She made no reply. In spite of her striv- 
ings, the loss of Alec, and the seoret she held, 
weighed upon her like an actual physical 
burden, er mother was right when she 
said life had lost its savour for her. 

‘I shall take you away to the sea,” Mrs. 
Mainwaring said, decisively. ‘‘A month at 
Brighton will soon put you to rights.” 

‘ ‘* Indeed, mother, I shall be just as well at 
ome,” 

‘* Nonsense ! I know what is good for you a 
great deal better than youdo. Child as you 
are!'’ Mrs. Mainwaring said, with a forced 
smile, ‘‘remember, you are still under age, 
and therefore an infant in my eyes, and in 
those of the law.” 

The observation seemed to awaken a new 
train of thought in Hester's mind—a flash of 
eagerness crossed her face. 

‘* But I shall soon be twenty-one!” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands together. “If I 
live till January I shall be my own mistress, 
and able to do what [like with my husband's 
money !”” 

Her mother frowned slightly. 

‘“* Still harping on the old string! I had 
hoped time would have taught you wisdom.” 





‘‘ Time has more than ever convinced me of 
the necessity for jastice,’ Hester returned, 
with some sternness; ‘‘ and the very day lam 
twenty-one I shall make a deed of gift of ali I 
a from Mr. Seagrave to Colonel Whar- 
on ” 

Something in her tone warned her mother 
that silence was the best reply she could give 
to this assertion ; and the elder woman went 
to the window, sighing heavily, and wonder- 
ing whether it was ever any good to strive 
with fate! What isto be will be, and human 
intervention is, after all, but fruitless endea- 
vour. 

Jast then a visitor was announced, and 
then entered a short, fassy old gentleman, 
whose appearance was a surprise both to 
mother and daughter—none other than Mr. 
Mair. 

He seemed a little nervous and uncertain 
of hia welcome, and not without good cause, 
for Mrs. Mainwaring was frigidity itself as 
she greeted him. 

“I'm come to jastify myself, Mrs. 
Mainwaring,” he said, coming to the point 
without any sort of preamble, ‘' When I 
met you at Mrs. Lepell's the other day I 
noticed a great falling off in your former 
friendliness, and we have been neighbours for 
80 many years that it seems a little hard you 
should misjudge me. Besides, I hear your 
younger daughter is still engaged to my soape- 
grace of a nephew; and I think, considering 
our relative positions, I owe it to you to ex- 
plain the basis of our quarrel. 

Mrs. Mainwaring bowed her head without 
speaking, and Hester rose with the intention 
of quitting the room. Her mother, however, 
made a sign for her to stay, and so she 
resumed her seat. 

nee restlessly about, like one not quite 
sure of himself, Mr. Muir gave a short account 
of being waylaid on his return from the farm, 
and his reason for suspecting that his nephew 
was the culprit. 

‘And you really believed that Charlie 
was capable of such treachery?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mainwaring, whose robust common sense 
refused to accept this alternative. ‘‘ Without 
& moment's hesitation I pronounce you to be 
wrong." 

‘‘But, my dear lady, remember his con- 
fusion when I asked him where he had been, 
and confess it looks like guilt! Besides, why 
should he so resolutely refase to tell me 
where he had been between twelve o'clock 
that night/and two o'clock in the morning? "’ 

Mrs. Mainwaring shook her head, bat 
remained unconvinced, 

All at once Hester uttered a little ory, 
which had the effeot of directing the attention 
of the other two towards her. She was paler 
than ever, but her eyes were lucent with a 
strange eagerness. She understood Charlie's 
reticence now, and she knew that, rather than 
betray her, he had chosen to forfeit his 
inheritance ! 

Without a moment's hesitation she came 
over to the old gentleman, and took his horny 
old hand in her soft young one—standing 
before him, pale and resolute, and fair a3 
some mediaval saint of old days. 

“Mr. Mair,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘I can 
give you the answer that Charlie refused. He 
was with me during those two hours, so it is 
impossible that he can have been your 
assailant !”’ 

“With you?” in strongly-marked accents of 
surprise, 

“Yes,” Hester said, unflinchingly, though 
a deep crimson spot had leapt to her cheek. 
“I wanted to see a—sick man,” her voice 
faltered a little, and her thick lashes veiled 
her eyes for a moment, but she went bravely 
on, ‘‘and I had a motive for concealing my 
visit from my family. I did not dare go 
alone, and so I watched for Charlie outside 
until he had wished the others ‘good-bye,’ 
and came into the garden. Then I asked him 
to accompany me, and, more than that, to 
keep secret the fact of having done so. He 
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promised—and how ncbly ‘he has ‘kept his 
promise you bave seen!” 

Mr.\Mauir looked at her for a*few momenta 
with the carefal scrutiny of aman who fears 
to be deceived; but-nco one who saw those 
sweet, stedfast eyes, fall of truth and purity, 
could doubt her veracity, ‘In spite of bim- 
self he was convinced. 

“If that is the case,” he muttered, “I 
suppose I must have been mistaken—and yet, 
the figure was like his !” 

“ The evidence of your eyesight, on a dark 
night, is a very slender proof,” putin Mrs. 
Mainwaring. ‘ Besides, there are a good 
many men whose figures may be more or leas 
like Charlie's —his brother Edward’s, for 
example. I have often mistaken the one 
for the other until I have seen their faces.” 

The old gentleman jamped up in a violent 
hurry, and came over to his hostess, his “face 
suddenly beaming. : 

‘*My dear madam, you have hit the right 
nail on the head this time! I never thought 
of Edward—idiot that I was! Of course, it 
was Edward. ‘He knew ag well ~as Charlie 
where | carried my money, ard that I always 
went to the farm.on my birthday to collect 
the halt-year's rent. ‘What an arrant ‘old 
fool T’ve-been !”’ 

A conclation’ in -which “Mrs,° Mainwaring 
perfectly ccintided ! 


* * ® od . 


Afier the old gentleman had gone, Mre. 


Hester was sitting—-pale, trembling, and 
evidently much agitated, and‘took-herhadd. 

**My dear,’’ she said, “to whom ‘did: you 
pay that midnight vieit?”’ 

Hester made a quick gesture of negation, 
but her mother -was°not to be pat: off 50 
easily. 

“ You must tell me,‘Hester; itisyourduty. 
Moreover, I inaist'on knowing !"” 

“It is better that you shonld'not, mother ! 
indeed it*is!’’ the girl exclaimed, earnestly ; 
but ‘Mrs. Mainwaring ‘simply repeated’ her 
demand, ‘snd in ® tone that was: sufficient 
evidence of her determination ‘to:solve’ the 
mystery. 

“Very well,’’ Hester said at lass, with wort 
of helpless. desperation. **finee' you are 
resolved, I‘suppese you must be answered, I 
went ’’—her voios fell to.a whisper—*towatch 
outside Colonel Wharton's lodge. T'heardhe 
was dying!" 

She-stopped, and put ‘her -hand ‘to’-her 
throat. 

“ Hester!'"’ Mrs, Mainwaring » exclaimed, 
sharply, while. she: seized her daaghter by: the 
wrist, “. you lovetbis man!” 

Hester made no reply; but by -this.time 
great heartrending .sobs..were shaking her 
delicateybedy. ‘Tas whole desolate-misery of 
her position came over. ber. like a wave, and 
she was too physically weak to resist it, 

Mre, Mainwaring watched her for.ia.few 
minutes in silence, some inkiiog of -the truth 
breaking is upon her. 

Whatever her fauits—and they were many 
—she was passionately attached to -her. cbil- 
dren, especially Hester. Is is tene.she,had 
sacrificed the girl to a fancied good, but it had 
been with a worldly. woman's miataken idea 
of the valae of wéalih as.a.means to. happi- 
ness. 

“Hester, my darling!" she ,whispered 
presently, in shaken tones, “ you must tell me 
what has taken place between you and Alec 
Wharton. Did he love you?” 

‘Yes—yes! Oh! lamsure he did!” 

“ And-he‘esked yon to marry him?” 

“Yes!” ima-very low-voice, 

‘What parted*you, then’? ” 

Hester shook her head, and ‘drew a little 
farther from her mother. There was a scbtle 
change in’ her manner, a shade of coldness, 
whioh the sider woman was quick to perceive, 

“I~ decline ‘to tell you! “Nothing in =the 
world shall induce me to'tell-you!” 

Mrs, * Mainwaring’s: thoughts went rapidly 
back to the time interveiiing ‘between Mra. 
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Lepell’s garden-party and; the twenty-fourt 
of July. 

She recollected one or two viaits from 
Colonel Wharton,’ but they» cessed suddenly 
after the arrival of Miss Sandford. And, 
curiously -enough, Mies Sandford, ~who had 
openly announced, on the day of her unexpected 
appearance at Beechwood, that her~principal 
reason for leaving London washer desire to 
see Colonel Wharton, had never afterwards so 
much as mentioned his name. 

Was there any connection between these two 

ircumetances ? 

Qaite suddenly Mrs, Mainwarivg's face 
changed—blanched to.a deadly paHor. Yes, 
there was a connection between these circnm- 
stances, and now she thought she saw it. 

“Hester, had Miss Sandford anything‘to do 
with parting you and Colonel Wharton?” 

Hester's silence was answer suflicient. 

Mrs.*Mainwaring got up, and ‘paced * the 
room in uncontrollabis agitation. 

After a ‘few minutes she came back to her 
seat again. 

“*T sea it all now!" she-said, with a gesture 
of despair. ‘ Edith Sandford was once in love 
with Alec herself, and she was always jealous 
of you! ‘It was she who~camie hetween yon, 
making you the innocent victim cf ‘your 
mothers sin; and for my sake you have kept 
silences! Oh, Hester! Hester! Ithought-once 
that evil waz jastified that good might come! 
Teea my errornow! LEvilis alwaye evil, and 


| it brings with it its own retribution !” 
Mainwaring came over to the couch on which | = o ~ “ 


Tho nextday the following letter reachéd 
se his clab—the Army and 
avy :— 


‘Dagan Coronet /Waarton,— 


“You will doubtless be surprised at. 
receiving a commanication from me; but Tam 
anxious that: yor shotld learn the whole of the 


‘facts connected with my daughter Hester's 


marriage, atid is isin your own interest~as 
well as hers that-you should'hear the trath. 
“I will be as brief as I can,'for'the stibject 
is painfal—how painfal you will «guess ‘when 
you have finished reading this. 
‘When ‘Hester was just-seventeen che’ and 
I stayed together at an hotel in’ Baxton;and 


“there we'-met old Mr. James Seagrave. “He 


took a great fancy to'my daughter, who was 
gentle and kind, read to’ him occationaily;and 
gave bhimvher arm to lean on’ when ‘he -wAlked 
ont—for he was at this timedame,’and suffer. 
ing fram rheumatism. 

‘« After ‘awhile he told me “he had’ no near 
relations; and very*much “disliked: his honse- 
keeper, a-certain Miss‘Sandford;and finally 
offered to adopt Hester and make “her - his 
-heiress. 

‘* I took time for contideration, and«mean- 
while contrived to ‘learn that he’ was’an ex- 
ceedingly rich man, and thathehadan‘dffection 
of the heart which must “prove fatal in‘ the 
course of two or three years. 

‘‘I‘finatly consented *to* hia propowal)and, 
accordingly, Hester and I -went back*home 
with him; but before long he *grew*restlessly 
afraid that Hester would leave him ‘to be mar- 
ried, and nothing: Icotild-say “would convince 
him to the contrary. 

**He suggested at last that he arid she 
should go through the form of marriage, simply 
ae a.eatisfaction tohim that no one else-could 
‘olaiom her, and he told*me at the same’time 
that he'-knew it was qtite impossible he coild 
live more'than a year or two. 

“ Hester refnsed'to listen to the suggestion, 
from which she naturally ‘recoiled, “even 
though she ‘knew that it-wonld ‘be a-mere 
“matter 6f form. 

‘* However, I used ‘all my ‘infleenes to per- 
suade ‘her; and at length she-yitlded ‘a «reluc- 
“tant consent, 


‘*Emakeno secret 6f the ‘factthat mercen-, 


ary considerations swayed*me. ~All°my life 
long I bad euffered from the bitterest’ form‘6f 


poyerty—that which hides itself ‘from ~the) 
world under the gaise‘of-gentility ! Andfrom)} 
this I resolved to save my children if possible. * 


— 


** Accordingly the marriage took place, and 
it was not until some time: afterwards that 
Hester knew of your existence; for' Miss San¢- 
ford had been away in London for six menthz, 
and Mr; Seagrave never-once*mentioned your 
mame. 

‘*E don't think Hester was-very’ unkappy. 
Her husband was toher simply an indulgent 
father, to whorn she played, -read,* and ‘gener- 
aily devoted “herself, 

‘« Then, by some means, she fearnéd of your 
claim to the estates, and from ‘the- very first 
her sympathy was with you ; and‘she ‘lost no 
opportunity of persuading’ Mr.’ Seagrave to 
restore the estates to you at his'death. 

‘tT confessI did not second her €fforts, for 
T-was quite eatistied with the “will he “had 
aiready made, by -which my “daughter ‘baa 
inherited everything. 

** However, the old genileman bseame very 
ill, and Hester nursed him wit: tenderest care 
and devotion; but she-never let-stip-a' thance 
of advocating her favonrite project;azd fizally 
he-gave way,-and three days *before*his death 
executed a will by which ail the danded: pro- 
perty went to you, while to-his’ wife~was teft 
“an income ¢f fonr‘hondred a-year. 

“TI frankly acknowledge that I waa ex- 
tremely angry, bat neither tesranor eitreaties 
“had any effect on Hester; and Iss the erard 
fabric of wealth and impottancse, which I had 
counted on for ‘my daughter's’ feature, cram- 
bling away to a paltry four hundred-a-year. 

‘The night béefore heWied Mr: Seagrave sank 
into'a state of coms, from which ‘the Geotor 
‘told-me there-was no chance of*his Pall ying. 
The-hospital nurse satap with him ‘uatil ¢wo 
o'clock, and. then ‘Hester tockher place. 
quarter of an ‘hour later I-went ‘in« the room, 
“and was shocked at Hester's pallor. I-could 
gee she-was physically worrrout with her vigile. 
‘go° pat om her dressing gown and-sent ‘her of 
to bed, telling her I myself would watch beside 
the sick man. 

‘<I did not let-hor*suspect the end was sc 
near, ‘Otherwise Eshould not have besn able tc 
‘induce’ her to!Jeave her husband ;'bat when 
she“had gone, ‘and I found myséif-alons, & 
terrible temptation overtook me. 

In the bedroom, on the -right*side of the 
fireplace, and opposite the door, -wad/an old 
bureau;and in this borean were Mr, Seagrave's 
+ ¢wo wills; for he would not det’ the’ firat be 
destroyed, in ease, ‘as ‘he said, “ha shoulc 
“ohange his’ mind regatding Alec Wharton's 
heirehip. 

“Tne key ‘of the borean -was under the 
“pillow of the sick man. I took it,- opened’ the 
‘poreanu, and saw before me the two wille—twe 
folded - pieces of ‘blue paper, ‘that seemed 
mock me-with their likeness to each other, 

“Pen, EF suppose, * the Devil tempted me,' 
as he tempted my mother Eve before'me and 
after-reading the last will through I tossed it 
into the fire,and watched it until it wags 
little blackened piece of avhce. 

“Ag I'terned round seme magaetiem ‘drew 
my .eyea* toa small pans 6f glase sérin the 
walk above the door, whith, in‘order that ‘I 
might not‘besurpriséd, Phad’ taken“the pre- 
oattion of lecking, and there I-saw a white 
face, arid ‘two mocking eyes watching *me. 
They belonged to Edith Sandford. 

* After the‘fitet Bhotk ‘éf-snrptise' I-ceased 
to fecl any fear of ‘betrayal, for I*thought I 
had ganged Miss Sandford’s character, and I 
knew T could*buy her silemee. <I bad-no difii- 
culty in coming to an arrangement with her ; 
bat I didnot take into ‘consideration one 
thing, which was stronger even ‘Whan her 
avarice—the vindictive epite of a jealous 
woman. 

“Yes, I think Miss:Saxiford has proved 
herself cleverer even than I thoughts her, and, 
jadged by the light of later events’ hercondac: 
has ceaeed to puzzle me. 

‘“Atthe time of Mr. Seagrave'’s: death she 
ore "some vort ‘of a grudge against you, 
Clone! Wharton,and she’ was’ not sorry to 
have an opportunity 6f payingit*by helping to 
oheat you of your inheritance ; bat if, ‘by any 





chante, “she “had - afterwards ‘had even the 
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slightest prospect of becoming your wife, she 
would instantly have confessed the truth 
about the wills, 

“Ag matiera turned out there was no such 
prospect. Oa the contrary, she saw Hester, 
whom she had. alwaya hated, on the poiat of 
becoming engaged to you,.and with a most 
diabolical maalice ehe traded on her knowledge 
of my eecret, and her conviction: that Hester 
would never betray. me, to separate you two. 

“Mind, Hester at that time did-not know 
the truth, ‘bas‘she half suepecied it; for she 
could not:understand how Mr. Seagrave him- 
self = — the will; seeing that 
he was too weak an werless, after signing 
it, to leave bis bed. .. : 

“Barely I have expiated my sin by. the 
agony of seeing the distrust im-my.daughter's 
eyes as they rested on me—thesbrinking from 
my cares7es3, when my Jove for «her »burat 
through the barriers of self.controk¢ ith whieh 
I have tried to fence it in! 

“ Bat of that I need not.speak, My por- 
pose in writing to youis:not toextenuate my 
own conduct, but to relear Hester—the 
sweetest, purest creature on all Heaven's wide 
earth ! 

“As you know, the frst: will was acted 

upon, and I took possession of ‘the estates as 
trustee and sole exeoutrix until Hester ehcald 
come of age ; bat she declared*then—and she 
has never swerved from the -determination-—- 
that on her twenty-first’ birthday ashe would 
restore to you all the property ‘that James 
Seagrave inherited from your family. Until 
that time she must, outwardly at least, 
acquiesce in the provisions of the-will. 
_ “Not until to-day have I known the mean. 
ing of her altered looks and failing health, 
bat by-sheer chance I learned this worning 
that- she, and you had ‘been engaged to each 
other, and that Edith Sandford came between 
you—the ress I guessed. 

* Now you! know “that «she ‘has borne tha 
barden of a false accusation for the sake of 
shielding the guilt -of -the «trae -enlprit—her 
anheppy mother, 

“ Exrire Marywanina,” 


Tae immediate result: ofvthisepistle was 
the appearance of Alec at Beechwood some 
five hours after he received it. He found 
Hester in «the morniag-room—scuch a pale, 
fragile’ Hester, who sprang up.as he entered, 
eyes and cheeks: and lips changing-as-a snow 
peak changes under the sunset eky | 

A minate ‘later sheowas in his:arms,’ her 
heart beating ont acwild rapture :of «welcome 
against his, while his kisses coveréd: hor lips 
and hair. And in the sweetness-of:that caress 
both felt*the bitter pastfally redeemed | 


: * * . * 


Alec -wished:to” be «married atoonce, ‘but 
Beryl entreated so earnestly that Hester 
would wait until the spring time; when her 
own wedding would: take place,sthat ber 
sister consented. 

OF course; there: was no question of Charlie 
Muir leaving England now, but be:stayed in 
London long enough to see ‘his brother c# ‘to 
Australia ;:and-somectime:aifter yards: thera 
came-a very penitent dettersfrom  Hdward, 


confessing that it)iwas, indeed, he who had’ 


relieved his uncle of the handred:and fifty 
pounds on the memorab’e nightof the twenty. 
fourth ofJaly. 

so/in the spring time, when‘ the violets 
Were omaking «the lanes .abeat ~“Beeshwood 
sweet with their dainty fragrance, Mrs.' Main. 
Waring watched both her'dauchters kneeling 
at the -alrer—and surely two fairer: brides 
never plighted their troth together ! 

And yet the mother turned away with a 
cruch pain at-her heart. Shewsaw both Hester 
and Beryl married to wealthy «men—and this 
bad been the end: which for many years she 
had striven vhard: to «attain, -Bat in tke 
triumph of fruition there was the: bitterness 
of an eternal regret. ‘Phe érailvof: she serpent 
lay over the wedding flowers, and ever though 
she had made some sort of reparation ‘for her 


crimss, she could not. drive away. the Nemesia 
of shame that follows in the footsteps of sin. 
The happy mist of tears prevented Hester 
from seeing this—or, indeed, from seeing any- 
thing save the tender eyes of. her -husband 
shining down into hers. For those two— 


*‘ Love took up the harp of life, smote on all the 
chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self, that, irembling, passed 
in music out of sight !” 





[THE END.] 








TWO LOVERS. 
—o— 


Ir-was a sleety, drizzling, february morn- 
ing, the sky grey and lowerivs, tho pavermenis 
eovered with the slashy remaixs of the snow, 
which at day-break-had turned to-rain, and 
poor Marion Wray,looking cut of the window, 

-sunk back: on her pillow with a shndcer. 
The daylight had/not yet fairly penotrated 
She gloomy third-story room in the iwie.. Mrs. 
Wray was-trying to make the réluotant fre 
burn in the broken grate, and Agnes, the 
younger sister, had run down to take: the 
gcanty measure of milk from the bawling 
milkman -down -stairs, who had » constitu. 
| tional objection to being’ kept waiting, 
‘* No, dear,” said the gentile litile widow, 
whose whole voice and manner seemed to ba 
an apology for venturing to exist ai all in this 
hard: and exacting world, “ia is toc stormy. 
| You can’t possibly go out to-day.” 
‘Bat, mother, my tbhroai is certainly 
-better,” pleaded Marion, ‘‘and my head 
edoesn't.ache nearly so hard aait did yeoterday. 
Iam sure——” 
“Look at the sky,” eaid Mrs. Wray. 
‘* Listen to the frozen sleet -against the 
window. My child, don’t fret. Take Heaven's 
will.as it comes. You mast nvé stir oat of this 
room to-day.” 
‘* Then,” : said Marion, buryicg her face in 
the pillow with a sob, “I shali jose the piace, 
And I’ve-waited so long to get it, and I've 
only been in it a week.” 
** Can’t Agnes go?” suggented the mother, 
setting the little saucepin of oatmes] which 
formed the frugal family: breakfast on the fire, 
which by thistime had begun to sputter «and 
blaze reluctantly. -Marion’s face brightened. 
‘*T never thought:of thai,” said ebe. 
Little Agnes, 2 pretty, slender child of about 
fifteen, jamped for joy at thia idea, 
“Do let me go, Marion—do, mamma)” said 
she, ‘I should so like to seo Madame Bat- 
man's place, and: Miss Higgs, the forewoman, 
and alithe mitliaery girls, ‘and the varriage 
people that come tc buy bonnets.” 
“I think she might manage, mamma,” said 
Marion, ‘It ian'tas if skilled needic-work or 
trimming were required. I've nusver done 
-anything but wait on ‘the customers, you 
know. And Agnes can teil them jast how it 
is—that I shall be back day after to-morrow, 
or next Monday at the latest."’ 
So it happened that little Agnes Wray fonnd 
hereelf on that rainy; sleety day in the great 
plittering rooms <at Maiame Batman's in 
Brum:street, running on errands, dusting 
show-cases, rolling up ribbons, and performing 
- little offices innumerable at the beck and call 
of every one. 

‘Bho was a pretty young thing, with liquid- 
brown eyes, shining dark hair, and & voicelike 
} thetrill of a linnet. 

Shetwas standing with an empty bandbox 
in-her hand, while a fashionabie customer, 
whose ‘close carriage and wuterproof-clad 
coachmanand borses had braved tho tempes- 
tuous weather, criticised bonnet efter bonnet. 

‘* 7 must have something to wear tonight,” 
said she; “bat-all these are dowidies! Thora 
positively isn't a ‘decent bonnes kere! Oh, for 
dear, delightful Paris!” 

‘‘Oh, ma’am,” smiled Madame Batman 
. (she indulged in a great deal of emiling since 








she had got.thatJast new: set of false teeth), 
‘‘we have some real Paris bonnets here that 
we have imported ourselves from Made- 
moiselle Ealaiie’s, you know, that I’m sure 
you'll: be pleased: with. Agnes, go.down and 
ask Miss Higgs——'’ and she finished the 
sentence in % whisper. 

Down fisw the girl to Mies Higgs. The fat 
forewoman took out three boxes from a recees 
under the counter and delivered them to.her. 

“ Bat,” cried Agnes, “these «are not 
imported! ‘Phese are what Miss Leon was 
trimming this morning!” 

‘‘ What do you know about Paris bonnets, 
child?" said Miss Higgs. ‘Raa as qaickias 
you can.” 

Mrs. Hawiree tried on .the crasked.rasp- 
berry velvet with the trail of leaves drooping 
at the side, and thesparkling jeb dagged at the 
side. 

‘¢ It’s too medium-coloured,” gaid ske. 

Madame Batman {took up a pale pink 
velvet, trimmed with crush roses and white 
blonde, and set it lightly on Agnes’a head, 
tying a pick velvet bow under her dimpled 
chin. 

“Phere is: another style,’: said the crafty 
modiste. ‘* You'san ses the effect on this 

ael,”” 

. “It's exquisite,” cried Mrs. Hawtree, ber 
fashion-worn face brightening. ‘One can 
almost smeliithose roset,: and pink is my 


colour.” Bi sie 
‘6 Mademoiselle Enulaiie’s bonnets are niways 


‘gonatas in colour,’ seid’ Madame, Bateman, 


effasively. ; 
“How much is it?” asked tho rich cas- 


«tomer, 


“« Five guineas—a mere bagatelle for one of 
Balalie’s chefs d curre,” answered the miliiner. 

The lady drew out her purse. Little Agnes 
leaned breathleasly forward. 

‘‘ Bat; madame,” said she. in the tremulous 
linnet voice, ‘‘ you've wistaken the bonnet. 
This is one that. Miss Leon trimmed this 
morning. I savwher doing it.’’ 

Madame Batman's face darkened. 

“ Take those ‘bonnet-boxes down af once,” 
said gho, giving the little attendant a push on 
the shoulder, ; F 

Mrs. Hawtree Jooked from one to tae other 
with an amused, mockirg smile. 

‘Rather a revelation,’ said ehe. ‘Bat I 
suppose all you modistes ‘sail more.or lese 
under false colours. Paris or no \Patis, it 
doesn’t signify. I like the hat. Yoo may 
send it home, madame.” ; 

Madame Batman. did send home the pink 
velvet ‘' sonata in colours,” with the crushed 
roses and white Spanish blonde. And she 
sent home Agnes Wray, too—diecharged sais 
cérémonie. a 

“An officious Jittle chatter-box,’’ she: said. 
“| What business:-had she to interfere ?’' 

Mrs. Hawtree told the story with great 
spirit that afternoon at. her fourio'clovk tea. 
She was an excelient mimic, and-several of 
her dear partioalar friends declared that they 
positively must go and see that delighifally 
audacious milliner and the pretty shop-girl ! 

‘Bat what became of the little maid who 
was so awkwardly frank ?’sasked Mr. Herbert 
Dacre, miladi's nephew. 

“ Why,:what shold: become of her? ) Most 
likely she is’ waiting on oustomers at this 
moment!” ‘ t 

‘Atter that. disclosure? Hardly likely, is 
it?” ‘ 

‘She was the dearest little dimpled thicg,” 
said Mrs. Hawtree, And then Miss Rivers 
began to sing her nightingale baliad,.and the 
bonnet question was'dismissed from the tapis. 

Herbert Dacre strolled into.the-study of his 
dear particular friend, ' the Reverend Milea 
Grant, after he lety Mrs. Hawsree's drawing- 
room, q 

“Ig there anything for us to do to day? 
he asked, * — . 

Mr. Grant looked up from hia writing with 
@ cordial smile. ; 

“Nothing, Bert,” said he, ‘unless, indeed, 
you would oblige me by stepping ‘dewn toa 
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place in Bedford-atreet. Mra. Rook sent up 
the name and number an hour ago. The little 
girl was trying to sell a pet canary at her bird 
store. The family were in great distress.” 

*' All right, I'll attend to it,”’ said Daore. 

He was one of those energetic and whole- 
souled lay workers without whose co.operation 
the Church would be crippled indeed ; and so 
he walked through the mist and wind and 
gathering twilight, through which the gas- 
lamps shone like dim yellow biars, to the 
Wray's flat. He tapped at the door very 
gently. 

‘May I come in?" said he. ‘I come from 
Mr. Grant, of St. Jade's.” 

Marian, propped up among her pillows, was 
trying to sew, Agnes sat sorrowfally by her 
bed, while Mrs. Wray was preparing their 
poor evening meal of dry bread and a cup of 
tea. 

There was something about Herbert Dacre 
-which invariably invited confidence, and in 
half-ao-hour he knew all abont the pitifal 
little life-story—how Mrs. Wray, through un- 
lucky investments, had lost her competence; 
how Marian’s dream of an art career had 
failed, and that Agnes was the very ‘dearest, 
dimpled thing” who had figured in his aunt's 
lively description scarcely an hour ago. He 


‘quietly made notes of the same in his pocket- 


book. 

‘Ill see our church committee,” said he. 
“Tam almost certain that something oan be 
done,” 

fo a fortnight Marian was sitting behind 
the counter of St. Jade's little ‘‘ co-operative 
store,” presiding over the needlework depart- 
ment at a fair living salary. Mrs. Wray, a 
born child-lover, was in charge of the 
‘‘orphanage,” where eight or nine rosy 
children played in the sunny nursery, and 
Agnes was in school, with her pet canary, 
redeemed from the bird store, hanging up in 
her own room. 

**T think,” said Mr. Dacre, ‘they are the 
most interesting family I ever knew. And to 
imagine that they were actually starving 
there for lack of a helping hand !"’ 

One day, at the end of six months, Herbert 
came to tell his friend a secret. Mr. Grant 
was sitting thoughtfally in his study. He, 
too, was fall of some deep consciousness which 
he wished to confide to a kindred spirit. 

“* Grant, old fellow,” cried Herbert, lightly, 
as he brushed a speck of dust from the reotor's 
coat collar, ‘‘ I've come to the conclusion that 
it is not good for man to be alone !’’ 

Grant looked up with one of his sudden, 
tarely sweet smilee. 

‘* Bo have I, Bert,’’ said he. 

“* And I'm thinking of being married.” 

“BoamI!” 

**T congratulate you,” said Dacre, shaking 
be + ae slim white hand. ‘‘ Who is the 


‘* Why, I haven't asked her yet. Bat if she 
consents—and I think she will—Miss Marian 
Wray will be my wife.” 

Herbert ee his scholarly hand. If 
Mr. Grant had not been adjusting the pen- 
rack on the table he would have seen the 
sudden pallor on his friend's cheek. 

‘* And your choice?” he asked. 

‘Oh, mine—there's no—no hurry about 
that," said Dacre, hastily. ‘I’m not by any 
means sure that I've made up my mind. 
Bat—lI do hope you'll succeed. Marian Wray 
would be ® treasure to any man.” 

And then and there he buried his life-secret 
for ever'in his own heart. To the end of hia 
days he kept on loving Marian, but only as he 
might have loved a shrined saint. 

And he stood at her wedding as the “' best 
man,” with the brightest face of al). Truly, 
there is many a martyrdom that history 
never chronicles. 








Tse happiest man is he who, being above 
the trouble which money brings, hag his hands 
the fallest of work. 





MISS BLOUNT’S RING. 


—o— 


“ Anicz Haynes |" 

‘Yes, madam.” 

She had risen promptly at the sound of her 
name spoken by her employer, Madam 
Roland. 

The latter was standing at the door of the 
work-room, in which abou) fifty girls were 
sitting. 

**Come hers!”’ 

Alice laid down hee work, and made her 
way between the numerous clattering sewing- 
machines. 

Madam Roland. the most expensive and 
fashionable of West-end modistes, was & 
woman of medium height and excellent 
carriage. She had a brown, rugged, intelli- 
gent face. Her white hair was brushed up 
from her forehead in ® pompadonr roll. Her 
black dress was of rich material, and accen- 
tuated the charm of the well-preserved figure. 

‘The work you are doing you need not 
finish now,” she said to Alice. “There is no 
need to hurry with that, but this,” indicating 
@ gown which hung over her arm—“ this must 
be attended to at once.” 

‘* Yes, madam,” 

She recognised the garment as one which 
had been made in the establishment a few 
weeks before for Miss Edith Blount, the 
daughter of the wealthy brewer. 

“Tt must be sent home by four o’clock, so 
you have no time to lose,’’ went on the dress- 
maker. ‘Miss Blount wishes the lace ripped 
off the front, and a vest of gold-coloured tulle 
inserted instead.” 

With just a bend of the head and a repeti- 
tion of the formula of assent, Alice took the 
garment referred to, and went back to her own 
particular corner. 

Madam had given her no minute directions 
as to her work—its style and effect. She knew 
she could trust Alice. The child—for she was 
almost a child—possessed a taste that, in 
colour and draping, was artistic in the 
extreme, 

‘That's a splendid dress, isn't it?” 
exclaimed a voice near her—the voice of a 
new hand, named Bessy Jones. 

“T don’t like it,” Alice responded, briefly, 
casting one quick, disdainful look at the mass 
of shimmering satin lying acrogs her lap. 

Miss Jones, who, by-the-way, was pretty, 
with the pert and flippant prettiness of many 
a girl, looked in surprise at the diligent little 
figure near her. 

“My stars, but you're a queer one! Now, 
why don’t you like it?” 

‘* Because,” answered Alice, drily, ‘‘ I can't 
persuade myself that copper-coloured satin, 
cadet blae surah, and pomegranate plash, 
not to mention this vest of gold tulle I am in- 
sertiog, make a harmonious combination.” 

‘*Oh!” said the other; then, in an uncon. 
trollable ecstacy of admiration: ‘But they 
are so nice and bright!" 

“Yes!” wearily agreed Alice, ‘' decidedly 
brilliant.” 

She was so untterably hopeless of being able 
to impress Miss Jones with a sense of the cor- 
rectness or ugliness of some combined colours, 
that see pressed her pretty lips together in 
resolute silence. 

Bat Bessy was not to be baffled by irrespon- 
siveness. If Alice did not care to talk to her, 
why she could talk to Alice? Itwas all pretty 
much the same, 

“l’ve been thinking to make me a dress 
like that,” she said, with another nod at the 
waist, over which Alice's brisk fingers were 
twinkling ; “‘ only, of course, I’d use cashmere 
instead of silk or satin. Bat I'd get the same 
colours, Don't you think such a one would 
become me?” 

Alice sent one sudden glance speeding swiftly 
over the short, stout figure and broad, red face 
jast beyond. 

‘* Ithink it would suit you—yes!” she 
answered, quietly. 





And then the went rapidly on with her work, 
-_ would be obliged to make haste to cet it 

one. 

It was finished and. forwarded, however, 
before the hour designated. 

“A tiresome day, dear?” questioned her 
father, when she went home that evening. 

He was a dignified-looking old gentleman, 
From the knees down his limbs were quite 
helpless. He, Nellic—a younger daughter— 
and Alice lived together in a small but dainty 
flat. And Alice’s earnings at Madam Rolard's, 
eked out by the salary she received for singing 
4 & church choir on Sandays, supported the 
three. 

“Oh, not unusually so!” she replied, 
brightly. ‘Nellie, do I smell strawberries? 
Are we really going to have strawberries and 
cream for supper ? ” 

‘* Really,”’ responded Nellie, in a voice deep 
with the importance of the admission. ‘ Milk 
rather. Cream is beyond us.” 

‘* Qh,” cried Alice, ‘‘ what a little economist 
you are growing to be!” 

** You'll never get quite used to it—this way 
of living?" asked Nellie, rather wistfally. 

Alice was five years her senior (Nellie was 
just fourteen), and probably missed more than 
she the old luxurious life; for the Haynes's 
had been rich—very rich. 

Alice had hada grand home, elegant clothes, 
her own pony-carriage, and all the minor requi- 
sites of a pleasant life. She had even ordered 
her dresses with as complete disregard for 
cost, if with better taste, than Miss Jones 
herself. 

‘Nonsense! ” laughed Alice. “I find it 
delightful.” 

She was bound to be cheerful in her father’s 
presence, however weary she grew out cf it— 
weary of the constant labour, and especially of 
all the petty gossip which raged around her 
from morning till night. 

When she was in her accustomed place next 
day—a scorching day it was, toward the end 
of August—Madam Roland appeared at the 
door, as she had the previous afternoon. 

“ Alice Haynes!" 

Again the girl rose—went toward her. 

‘*Come into my room!” not unkindly, but 
very gravely, said the modiste. 

Alice started. 

Sach a command usually presaged a rebike 
—so the girls said. Never before bhai she 
been summoned to the secresy of madam's 
sanctum, 

A pleasant, airy room! it was, sa3thetically 
papered, carpeted in Brussels, and almost 
quite walled by mirrors. Here and there were 
polished tables, bearing magazines and fashion 
plates, and chaire diverse and tempting. 

Two people were in the apartment when she 
entered with Madam Roland—a gentleman 
whom she never before had seen—a gentleman 
above the ordinary stature of men, with 4 
pale, clear-cut face—a short, dark beard and 
moustache, and a pair of duskily-blue eyes, 
half quizzical, half dreamy ; and a lady, young, 
high-shouldered, stout—a lady attired in 
apple-green silk, which was lavishly trimmed 
with gold galon. 

Her hat, contorted in the extreme eccentri- 
city of a modern fashion, was covered with 
nodding flame.coloured plumes, and ont of her 
bright yellow gloves her pudgy hands seemed 
fairly bursting. 

Her face, round, commonplace and crimson 
from the heat, was turned toward Alice. 

‘Qh, you're the girl, are you? Hand over 
my ring!” 

Qaite a contrast the two women presented. 
One go flashed, so wrathfal, so dazzlingly 
clad Ds other so pale, quiet, so soberly 

wned. 

**T do not know what you mean,” the sew- 
ing-girl answered. y 

“There now! I like that!’ cried Miss 
Blount, her voice rising shrilly. ‘Of course 
you don’t know what I mean. Bat perhaps 
you'll admit you put a vest in my dinner-dress 
yesterday ?” 
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«“ And my ring?” 

Alice looked appealingly at Madam Roland. 
Was she obliged to reply to the blasterings of 
this icious woman ? 

The dressmaker nodded. 

“ Answer, Alice!" 

Alice! Miss Blount’s cousin, the wealthy 
young portrait painter, looked with interest at 
the slender little creature in the dull-blue 
gown—at the pearl-pale cheeks, the dark, 
sweet eyes, the tremulous crimson mouth, the 
feathery floss of the half-braided golden hair. 

Alice! The name suited her, somehow—she 
was 80 small, so slight, so spirituelle, 

“TI saw no ring, Miss Blount!” an indig- 
nant quiver in the sweet voice. 

‘‘I¢ was in the t, I am positive,” 
pursued the brewer's daughter, half hysteri- 
cally—a ring with six large diamonds set 
around a ruby.” 

“I did not try the pocket,” Alice answered, 
coldly. 

‘Of course not! ” with garcasm supposed to 
be quite shrivelling. ‘‘And yet the dress was 
returned with the ring gone. Coming home 
from the theatre with you the other night, 
cousin Harry, I put in that very pocket—my 
gloves were 80 tight.” 

Harry West wished heartily he had not 
been inveigled into accompanying Edith 
Blount that day—most of all regretted he had 
been decoyed into this unpleasant inter- 
view. 

“You gettety lost it in the carriage,” he 
said, coldly. 

‘* Nonsense!" cried his cousin, her com. 
plexion furiously belying her name, ‘I’m 
certain this girl stole it |" 

Oh!" panted Alice. 

She was as white as a ghost. 

Young West turned sharply. 

‘Edith, I consider it shamefal to make 
such an assertion, when you have no proof to 
support it!" 

He was very angry. His handsome face 
was glowing with resentment, mortification. 
His dark eyes had kindled superbly. 

Alice sent him one quick, gratefal glance. 
He bowed respectfully to her, turned and 
walked out of the room. 

Mattering all kinde of fierce threats, Miss 
Blount relugtantly followed him. If Harry 
was going to be angry, that would be worse 
than the loss of the ring. She was quite 
infatuated about Harry. She confidently 
meant to marry him some day. 

Bat he did not call after that day at the 
modiste’s, 

Two weeks went by. Then she methim in 
the street. He bowed, and would have passed 
on, but she stopped him. 

“Did you,” he asked in a pause of her 
pe oy chatter, ‘hear anything of your 
ring?’ 

“Oh, yes! It was toofanny! I found it, you 
know. It was caught in the shawl I wore 
that night—my lace wrap, you know. Ont it 
rolled as soon as I took it down.” 

And she laughed immoderately. 

‘Did you send word of finding it to the 
girl you accused?" e 

“Oh, my, no! Why should 1?” 

bi — 

ome people would consider an apology an 
aot of simple justice,” he said, staiving to veil 
the disgust he felt. ‘ Good-afternoon! ” 

He took off his hat and stalked away. He 
went directly to Madam Roland. 

The young lady—Miss Alice? Oh, Miss 
Haynes—yes! She, Madam Roland, had been 
obliged to discharge her on account of that 
suspicion of theft. Miss Blount had 
threatened to withdraw her patronage if the 
gitl was kept, and as Miss Blount’s patronage 
incladed that of many others, she could not 
refuse to do as advised. 
sé! the ring had been found? She was 
and quite willing to reinstate Miss 
Her address? She wrote it out for 


Pie 


to the place he went—there told 
vindication. 


F 


ive of 





When leaving, he asked Mr. Haynes if he 
might call again. He did call repeatedly. 

Alice had secured work elsewhere, and 
refused to relinquish it at Madam Roland's 
request, 

Bat she did give up her place, however, 
when Harry West told her he loved her and 
asked her to be his wife. 

Rich, blessed, beloved, she recalls with 
happy smiles the day Miss Blount’s accused 
her of thief. 

“For it turned out so beautifally, Harry!” 
she says. 

And her husband's kiss of assent is very 
proud and loving. 








A CAPITAL ACTOR. 
—o— 


“Szems to me Fanny Bruce’s makin' a 
pretty long visit,’’ said Mrs. Merton to her 
niece Ada, as they sat -by the vine-shaded 
window, picking over a quantity of plamp, 
ripe blackberries, intended for jam. 

‘‘ Yes, she is, When she went away she 
promised her mother she’d be home before 
haying.” 

‘So she'd ought to 'a been. Poor Mrs. 
Bruce's about worn out, cookin’ for all them 
hired men.” 

‘‘I imagine Fanny has a strong attraction 
which is keeping her at Frampton,’’ said Ada, 
knowingly. 

“Sho’ now! Nota beau? Youdon’tmean 
it? Whoisit?” 

“*T don't know his name; bat when she first 
went to visit there she wrote me a good deal 
about a wealthy young man, & college mate of 
Sasie’s older brother, who was to spend 
August at Frampton.” 

‘Oh, yes! And that sly little creature will 
stay there so's to cut Susie out.” 

*‘ Susie is engaged to @ young doctor.” 

‘Then there'll be no one to interfere with 
Fanny's smiles and smirks. I declare, Ada, 
if you'd ’a been some girls, you'd been there, 
too. It's real too bad!" 

Fanny and Ada were old friends, and as 
their fathers were cousins, they called each 
other cousin. 

The Susie to whom Mrs. Merton referred 
—Sasie Dean—had been in the class with 
them the one year which they had spent at 
boarding-school, and the friendship then made 
had been kept up. 

Sasie had planned to meet them the 
previous summer, but illness prevented. This 
year her father had built a lovely cottage ata 
fashionable resort called Frampton, and Ada 
and Fanny had promised to visit her there. 

Bat when the appointed time came Mrs. 
Merton was not at all well or strong, and her 
niece steadfastly refused to go pleasuring and 
leave her unassisted to care for the two or 
three summer boarders and the extra hired 
men, 

It was to this that Mrs. Merton referred 
when she said is was “real too bad.” The 
hope of her life was to see Ada married to a 
‘good man,” and, lo! here was Fanny io & 
fair way to win such a prize before Ada did. 
And all beoause she had been too ambitious 
about her spring cleaning; and, overtaxing 
her strength, was half sick for weeks after- 
warda, 

‘'Mr. Stacey is no more trouble than if 
he wasn't here,” said Mrs. Merton, after 
a while, 

‘‘He seems very nice,” answered Ada, 
carelessly, yet with s little flash on her face, 

“Your uncle Will thinks a great deal of 
him, since he cured that lame ankle of Ned’s, 
so I shan’t tell him; but all the same I’m 
terrible sorry to say that Mr. Barton is only 
an actor.” 

“Oh, auntie, he doesn’t seem like one ” 
exclaimed Ada, aghasi. 

The girl had never in her life seen an actor 
off the boards—indeed, had never been to the 


} theatre half-a-dozen times; but the people in 


staid Harfield, where she lived, were of the 
unanimous opinion that actors were alla 
pretty bad lot. 

‘‘ Appearances are deceitfal, child." 

‘* What makes you think he is one?" 

“TI knowit. Bat you mustn't say nothin’ 
about it, or he’ll think I've been prying into 
his things. You see, you was busy with the 
ironing yesterday, so I went up to set tha 
room to rights; and on his table there was a 
mess of papers that the draft sent on to ths 
floor the minute I opened his door. I picked 
them up. Some of them was letters; and, 
though I didn’t set out to read any of them, 
one was wrote so big an’ black I couldn't help 
seein’ some words. ‘Now, Dick Barton, you 
must not leave our company. You know you 
are & capital actor; there’s none of us can 
play as you do.’ And when I found I was 
reading Mr. Barton’s letter I just gave myself 
@ good shake, and hustled them papers all up 
in a heap, I tell you. That accounts, I sap- 
pose, for the lot of play-books he has, and for 
his having one in his pocket so much.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that he is an actor,’ 
replied Ada, thoughtfally. ‘ Bat, anyway, he 
is a gentleman.” 

Even now she could not believe it. 

Richard Barton—a tall, good-looking man 
of five-and-twenty —had seen her uncle's 
advertisement for boarders in a city paper, 
had answered it satisfactorily and given 
excellent references, and had been very liter. 
ally “ one of the family ” for about four weeks. 

He had mentioned incidentally that he had 
been an only child, orphaned in his infancy, 
and brought 7 by his guardian, but of his 
business he had said nothing. 

The two other boarders were elderly men, 
who cared for nothing but fishing and 
botanising, and as Barton's tastes did not 
run in those directions, he was noi intimate 
with them, 

He was well educated, and could dash off a 
fairly good water-colour sketch, or play grace- 
fal accompaniments on Ada’s ancient piano 
for the light or pathetic songs he trolled out 
in a rich tenor voice. 

Yet he was by no means an idle person. 
All Mr. Merton's remonstrances were not 
able to prevent him helping with the hay 
when threatening clonds were about, or bring- 
ing water from the well for Mrs. Morton, or 
cutting vegetables for Ada. He scorned the 
idea that his hands were not as good for 
work as were those of the farmer, 

‘*You ought to have been a farmer, Mr. 
Barton,” said Ada to him that evening, when 
he triumphantly brought in a six quart pail of 
milk and announced,— 

“There, I did that! I've caught the knack 
of milking at last — though you said I 
wouldn't.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Merton, chuckling, ‘' he's 
learnin' firat rate, I’m thinkin’ o' hirin’ him 
next summer,” 

“I shall remember that!’ Barton cried, 
with a laugh. ‘ You don’t know how I enjoy 
@ touch of real work.” 

**Most of your usual work is play, is it 
not?” said Ada, significantly. 

“Yes, itis. Yet there's some work about 
the play. A fellow can’t bea half-way good 
actor unless he makes a study of the business ; 
and I think that if you're going to do any- 
thing—before the footlights or anywhere—it 
ia worth while to do your beat.” 

‘* What parts do you usually play? Romeo, 
I suppose, and——”’ 

‘‘ Bless you, no!" he exclaimed. ‘I have 
no ability for light parts. I make a pretty 
good old man. My Shylock has been spoken 
very well of. You've read the Merchant of 
Venice, I suppose?” 

Yes, Ada had; but, like most girls, she paid 
little heed to the grasping money-lender. 
Before she retired that night she had devoured 
every syllable he spoke. 

After a day or to Ada quite forgot that 
Barton pursued the calling she had fanciéd so 





objectionable, and it gave her a keen pang 
when he followed her out into the orchard, one 
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morning, ‘where she had gone to get some 
applea-for pier, and said, — 

* Bee what a pile of letters Bob ‘hae~jasi 
brought me frou thecffice! Inwish they were 
in the Red Sea!” 

‘* Ig thera bad newsin them ?” 

“* Yee, bad encugh—to ame, I’ve got to-go 
back to towmto-morrow,”’ 

*‘To-morsew? I thought you were to be 
here until come time in September.” 

‘So I thought. Bat:Anvies—he's: the man- 
ager of thecdramatic company ‘to »which I 
belong—-aays they are to give.a-new play the 
first of Sepsomber, and we'we:got:some.extra 
rehearsing toido. ‘I promised him I'd vbe-on 
hand wheneverhe notified mo;°s0,o0f course, I 
must kesp:my word.” 

‘Of course you must!” she said, slowly. 

He sighed, and looked ruefally:at the leters 
in.his hand. 

She sighed soo—jast a little, daint sigh. 
Bat he-heard it. 

Deopping his letters down among the grasa 
and the windfalia, be took Ada’a not: unwill. 
ing hand in both of.bis strorg palma, and 
said, eagerly,— 

“ Will you miss me—a little?” 

“We shall all miss you." 

“ Will yoo thick of mersometimes? ‘Will 
you be giad if Lean come tack:here?” 

His words weressimple—brit ob, chia ferveni 
menner, his beseeching tone! 





‘Oh, yeal >sheetammered. 

His arms were: sronund:héridn ‘an:instant ; | 
his lips were basy, firat with sweet words and | 
then with kigaes. 

‘‘ Adal” called Mrs. Merton, 

The trees were» bent low» with their heavy 
weight of fruit, othe two yuung folks were 
unseen. 

‘‘ Adar! Is's time them pics wag in:the oven 
now! Do hurry, childi ” 

Barton sad Ada hastily filled the: latter’s 
basket and hastened to the house, 

** Here's aletter for you,’ said: Mrs, Merton, | 
“from Fanny. Gaess she wants:something, | 
or she wonldn's bother to write.” 

‘* Mias Fanny is not your favonrite nieoe, it 
appears,” suggested Barton; and, in «reply, 
Mrs. Mertoa told +him: how the one .gitl had | 
gone visiting aud the other bad stayed at 
home +o help bex. 

* Jaettixe her” said Barton. 

‘‘ Anuatie, Manny is coming home.en Satur- 
Gay. She is awiatly disappointediin her vieis ; 
says there have .bsen no men there. at-all,’’ 
langhed Ada, 

“Absa! Deere was 3 young man ia thecase, | 
eh?” Barton exclaimed. 
| 
} 


* Yes,” answered Mrs, Merton, ‘'a xichman. 
Money's: ail Fanny wants. She'd. never ‘a 
stayed ao lony at Frampton jast on acconntiof 
@ girl.” 

‘‘Frawpten ! Why I know some. people 
there,’ remasysted Barton, carelesely. ‘“ Oae 
of my chums, Fred Briau, invited ane. to-go 
there and.visit him,” 

‘How odd! It is his sister Susie whom we 
know. I wonder if the millioonime,'400, is 
one of yoar friends?” 

‘* What's his name?" 

“I don't. know. .He was to have wpent 
Angustthere— Why do youilook so queer?” 
said Ada, in surprise. 

‘* I fancy I-am that millionaire.” 

“You? Why,.ain’t you an actor?” Mes. 
Merton asked, in astonishmeas. 

‘*Oh, yes; an amateur, The.club.to which 
I belong performs jast for fan, or for charity 
—the Buskin Ciub, you know. How surprised 
you look,. Ada! ‘Well, tae truth.is, Lgost tired 
of society and gaiety, so thought I'd come here 
and board for a. few weeks,-whers no one knew 
me. Then I fonnd such gn-attraction.here 
that I remained. I+ :was:pleasant to beyap- 
previated for my real self,,and noi.for my 
money. les, Merton, how soon may L.marry 
your niece?” 

** Good gxacious aake alive! Has Ada:been 
and cut.cat that Fanny? Well,.Lam. glad. 
Yes, take her, boy; she'll make.a good wife, 


i pilla I left for you would cure ‘you. 


| Spent last evening with me. 


, 





and Ithink you li be a good. sort.of a buaband.” 


FACETLA. 


—o— 


Burssep is he who expects nothing, for ‘he 
will not anticipate the rebuff he -is toget in 
addition to it. 

** Wuat do you know of Nero?” Wasa ques- 
tion at a girls' High School examination. 
‘“More than I care to ‘say,’ was the ‘answer 
of the modest maiden, 

Hitzento Patrent Boanver: “ Mrs, Starvem, 
Ioan stand having bash every day in the 
week, but when on Sanday you poi raising in 
it and call ié mince pie, I draw the line.” 

‘* My frien’s,”’-said a coloured preacher, “' & 
man’s character is like a fence—you can't 
strengthen is by whitewash, though you can 
cover up the places where it is wormeaten,” 

Sue had been praising her sweetheart, and 
capped the climax with; ‘‘ Andthen.how soft 
hia. hair-is?’’ ‘Yes, said her ill-natured 
brother, ‘‘and what.a sofé place it grows in |”’ 

Mauve: ‘Why have you thrown.Giarence 
overboard ?’? Madge: ‘I couldn’s marry 
&@ man with.a broken nose.’ “How did his 
nose get broken?” ‘I struck him playing 
tennis,” 

Acitarep -Younac Bripearoom (immediately 
afier the ceremony; ): ‘' Serena, shall~shall I 
—shall we—shall we kiss?” Selt-possessed 
Bride (ber-third-experience) : “ I¢isymy usual 
custom, William.” 

Decror: ‘* Well, my fine little fellow, you 
have got quite well again! I was sure that the 
How did 
vou take them, in water or in-cake?” ‘Oh, 
I used them in my blow-gun.” 

Mrs, Frarsack: ‘*You have been flirting 
with my danghtér, and last night you even 
wenteo far as to kiss her. Now I want to 


' know what are yourintentions.” Boarder: 


‘* My intention is never to do go again.” 

Portiy Dame (with the aid of the maid, 
struggling into her last season's winter jacket): 
‘Why, Jane, I really do believe this thing bas 
shrunk!"' Maid: ‘Yes, m'm; .it .is really 
wonderfal how clothes do shrink at your time 
of life.” 

Tenant: * The windows in your honse-ehut 


| s0 badly that my hair blows all about my 


head. You must really have something done 
tothem.” Landlord: “1 don’t see-the neces- 


| sity of that. Is would be mach simpler for 
| you to have your hair cut.” 


Mn Crisonpzax: “ You know Swipes?” 
re, Crimsonbeak: “ Yes ; what’s the matter 


| with him?" “ He's troubled with kleptoma- 


l-nia.”’ ‘You don't say so! Poor fellow | he 
| gaght to take something for it.’ “ Dnat’s the 
| tronble. He takes too mech.’ 


First Beauty (haughtily) : “ Count Lobells 
You ‘have met 
him, I presume? He is much incetsed at the 
gossips who are saying that he did not even 
come from Earope.'’ Second Beauty: “How 
silly that report is! Of course he came from 
Earope ; his clothes smell of the steerage.” 
Tue Powenor Love.—He: ‘And you won't 
marry me?'’ She: ‘I don’t think I can.” 
He: “What ‘objection have you to mé?” 
She: ‘* Well, er. I don't like the colour of your 
monstache.” He: “Stella, I would dye for 
you.’ She (mistaking hia meaning): ‘ You 
would really die for me?” He: ‘Yes, my 


* moustache,” 


A sox who had commenced sindyinag civil 
goverumentat the grammar school was try- 
ing to explain to his younger brother the 
difference. between -the executive and ithe 
legiclative departments of she. government. 
‘There's. one department that does the legis- 
lating, you see,” he said, ‘snd another that 
executes the laws.” “ Bué what: does. that 
mean?’ asked theother, not mach enlightened. 
‘Well,’ said the older boy, ‘‘ I'll give: you an 
illustration: Now take our family, Mamma, 
she makes the laws, you know, and papa-gives 
4he orders.” 


— 


Ciercrman’s Wire (tohusband;Sanday morn. 
ing, abeorbed in a ‘morning paper): “Why, 
‘husband, dear, :don’tyou know Gt ds ‘time to 
dress for church? I hearsha firetbellhringing,” 
Clergyman (atarting:up): “ Yesjidear, © Ir9j)} 
go right away and prepare.” ‘& Whwtis your 
textthismorning?” ‘“‘The-evils'of ‘the'Bun. 
bday newspaper.” 

A Prenca lady announces Her intention of 
visiting a cirens. Hermaid, with deep solisi- 
tude, says: “Tf I-were ‘madame, l would -not 
go.” “And why not, Fosephine ?**** Because 
they say there's to be a horse thére which -wili 
stop in front ofthe biggest fool in the audi- 
ence, and you know he might h¢ppe to’ stop 
before madame,” . 

New Fateer-1s-taw: ' Well, sir, the cere- 
mony is over, ahd now that you are the hus- 
band of my daughter I want to give yous little 
advice. What world you.do if you should 
wake up some night and find barglars in the 
house?" Groom: “I should tell them. that 
my father.inJaw forgot to give my wife a 
wedding dowry, aud they’d go away.” 

ParrerraMi.iss (opening letters..at the break. 
fast table): ‘By Jove, this i¢, abont. ihe 
meanest trick I ever knew.” .Maierfamilias : 
‘ Whatis it, dear?" Pater: ‘Why, you know 
our Tommy brought the measles Lome from 
schoo], and Dr, Brown attended him ;-haif.tse 
boys in the terrace caught the coufounded 
things from Tommy; old Brown attended 
’em all; and now he has the cheek.to send me 
in his bill for attending Tommy! “Way, he 
ought to have mademe a handsome present !” 

Romantic Miss: ‘‘Do you dove me ‘well 
enough to do battle for me?’’ [Ardent Saitor : 
“ Ay, egainst a thousand,” ‘ Well, Mr, Biz- 
fish is paying mea good.deal of attention. 
Would you fight him for me?" ‘es, I 
would.” ‘Could you. defeat him?” “N.o. 
he'd probably thrash the life out of me.” 
‘‘Meroy! , Well, never mind. I'll: ésake:you 
without any fighting ; and, obj;do please ‘re- 
member, my darling, promise me on your 
honour, that if you ever see Me. Bigfish com- 
ing, you'll ran.” 


Tue crew of a man-of-svar‘onee saw a comet 
and were somewhat surprised and alarmed at 
its-appearance. The hands met;and appointed 
& committee to wait on the cemmnrander to ask 
his opinion of it. They appreached ‘him, and 
said: ‘*We want to ask your opinion, your 
honour.” ‘* Well, my boys, what is it about?" 
‘We want to inquire about’ thats thing up 
there.” ‘' Now, before I answer yon, first let 
me know what you think it is.’’ ‘‘ Well, your 
honour, we have talked it over, and wa think 
it is a star eprang a leak." 


Tue reotor’s wife was an honour so her sex 
and her position, and in short an excellent, 
moral, managing woman of the Mrs. Bate 
Crawley type. She was sorry tofind on-visit- 
ing the schools one day that come of the 
scholars had not been as diligent as conld 
have been wished in the article of needlework, 
“Jane Brown,” said the rectoresa, addresging 
one of the delinqaents, “I am sorry to hear 
from Miss Birch that you are not attentive 
to your fasks, Now ’’—(impressively)—* you 
know who finds the work that idle hands do?” 
“ Yes, mum,” responded Jane Brown (artfally 
thinking to propitiate), ‘if you please, mam, 
you do, mum.” 

_ “Yes, John’s a brute !’' remarked, emphka- 
tically, a Mt. Hope Avenues lady to her sister- 
intJaw recently. John was the r’s 
husband. “Why, what's the’ matter ‘with 
John now?” asked the sister-in-law, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Yon remember:when you were visit- 
ing up at the house yesterday, how nicely the 
baby began to wsik? Well, I kept bim »prao- 
tising; and he.could go it: aldns like»a good 
fellow by evening. Well, when John:esime 
home I rushed up to him and said, ‘Ah, Joho, 
the-baby can waik!’ What-do you'suppese 
he said?” “Z’menre I can'étell,” answered 
the bewildered sister-in-law. ‘He just said, 
‘Good! He can walk the floor ‘with tianeeif at 





night now. I'm glad of a ehange.’”’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tun Qaecen, rises.at eight every morning. 

Tux-latest ladies fashion article informs us 
of a new departure in this simple language— 
‘\ waists are to-be-encouraged,” 

Wurte promises.to ba.mnuch worn this 
season, enrbroidesed batiste being Jarg-ly —pro- 
vided in this edloar, 

Tus forthcoming wile .cf Sianloy: pledges 
herself, go it is eaid, to become an exploreress 
in Africw with her -better-half-ifikerconiinues 
in the profession. » Meee 

Ir a well-dseesed girl persists in torving ‘her 
back on you this summer, don’t feel hort 
about it. ‘She is merely allowing:you to ‘look 
at the dorsal trimming on her bodice; it is 
meant to be geen. 

EArRines arescarcely ever beheld now out 
of the isbop.. windows,.¢xeepting on..women 
who°had their'eags» pterced::some twenty cr 
thirty years Bgo, when ‘the world was ‘that 
mach jonuager. 

Lonp Densxsonois mach .addiated wtc his 
pipe. .But«he»never,uses .a-bowl more than 
once. Heemokes from-aclong-stemmed clay 


or “ bishop,”’-and “always breaks ‘the “pipe 


after the first amoke. Tae method of Lord 
Tennysen:has.m uch to:commend ii. 

Tur Hrrpress' Hagénie “has ordered a valu- 
able looket “of oxidistd tilver,- whith is to 
enclose a lock of her hair, and besides i 
the Montijo.arms in enamel, will be richly 
decorated .with .xabies; emeralds, and tur- 
quoises. The°Empress ‘intends’: to present 
the jewel as a souvenir 10 °the Entpress 
Frederick. 

Tum entrance of the-eldest son.of:the Prince 
of Wales ietothe*Houge of Lords during the 
life of hia fatber.is an event oiique in English 
histery, forthe aimaple reason. thatthe newly- 
created Dake of Ciarence and Avondale and 
Earl of. Ashlone..ia the only .eldest-son.of a 
Prince of Wales, sineexPrinces of Wales: were, 
who had attained, much lessipagsed by several 
years, hie wajority while ,his.fagher was still 
Heir Apparent t0:ehe Crown. 

Tue Qasen ‘of Greece is ‘dnidto be the finest- 
looking royal.lady in Eamope. .She is the 
eldeat dwugh ter cf.Grand : Dake Conatantine 
of Rassia, “brother of ‘Alexander’II. She is 
tall and stately, and-looka like a queen. She 
is a blonde, with brown hair, regular feajures, 
and with beautifal neck and shoulders, She 
dresses. very simply, exeapt apan state ocoa- 
sions, and often goes»abeat Athens without 
even a maid with her. “The Qaeen is a woman 
of caléore. and -speaks Russian, Italian, 
German, french, Greek and English perfeotly 
well, and# she is now’ studying Albanian. 

Tuz,yourg King of Servia is the coming 
Mam in (he Kast.of Earope,-for the :biandieh. 
ments ‘and’ +iplomacies of -Qeeen ‘Nathalie 
have been so snosassfol’ thas he isin a fair 
way .to become the protégé of the. Russian 
Government. and it is expested that before 
long his betrothal.to a member of thé Imperial 
Family.-will bs announced. _Qasen Nathalie’ 
and: the Mostropoiitan -Michaci are working 
hard to bring about a~mateh ‘between 
Alexander (who is. not yet fourteen) and the 
Grand Dachess Xenie, the elder of the two 
daughters of the Czar, who was fifteen a 
month ago, 

At the mambers ofthe Royal Family have 
certain hobbies, and very creditable ones too. 
Of china, bronzss, and other works of art 
there is no better: judge than the -Prince of 
Wales; at the war game, the Dake of Con. 
naught is not to be beaten; while the late 
Dake of Aibany, as a critic of Shakespeare 
and collecter of folios. and quartos, was well 
known. The powers of the Empresa Frederick 
and Princess Christian with the pen would 
get them a good living any day; the Mar- 
chioness of Lurne is as good in painting as in 
sculpture ; while the Princess Beatrice is-one 
of our beat amateur actresses, Taken al- 
together, the Qaeen’s sons and daughters are 
not wanting in versatility, 





STATISTICS. 


Lonpon consumes 4 000,000 ‘dints of pari- 
winkles each year; there are 200 pcriwinkles 
in a: pint. 

We find that of 235 000 people in London, 
orly 23,800. have votes, while of 254,000 living 
in four provincial towns—S~snsea, Walsall, 
York,.and Sonth Shields—is 055 ars electors. 

Tue -popalation «of Ireland : continues to 
@etline, and *appeara to’ have cropped seme 
50,000 in number during the pxrt-yecar. ‘The 
lowest point io this present oantury bas now 
been reached ; ita zenith was io 19155,.when 
there were'8 250,000. Tie-estimatefortodsy 
is 3.600 000. 

Recent investigation. has shown that the 
people of Great Britain swaliow-over 5,500,000 
pills daily, or one pill.a week for, evazy person 
im the population. The. piil consumption for 
ove year would weigh 178 tons, eud-wanld fill 
36 freight cars, which it would take two power. 
fal locomotives to pull. Piacsd ina row, the 
pills would reach nearly 6 500 miiss, or from 
Liverpool to New York aud back again, 





GEMS. 


THE most censorious are gener:!!y the Icast 
judicious, who, baviag nothing to recommend 
themselves, will be fiading faalt-with others. 
No man envies the merit of another who has 
enough of his owa, 

Compiiuents, which’we think are deserved, 
we accept only as.debis, with indifference ; 
bat those which consvience ioferis us we do 
not merit, we receive with the same gratitude 
that we do favours given away. 

Tue wisest parents are those who teach 
their children how to do withont them; and 
surely this end is best attained by training 
every facalty of mind and body. if fathers 
and mothers can be looked upon as loving 
syropathisers and. advisers, there is more 
chances of sons and daughters doing credit to 
their training than if parents are considered as 
mere antocratic holderwof puras strings, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tomato Pis.—Slice, season wiih a Little 
salt, sweeten to taste, fill # deep pie-plate 
which is lined with crust, puns bits of batter 
over it, cover with a crust, and bake. 

Tomators and eggs make av acceptable 
luncheon Gish : One pint of. cooked tomatees ; 
seacon with salt, pepper and bntier. Patina 
saucepan. When boiling add five or ciz-beaten 
eggs; atir One way for two minuics, allowing 
them just time to be well-done. 

Rice Grrwprz Cakes.—Oae .and one-half 
cups of cold boiled rice, two cvpps of warm 
miik, three egg?, one-half teaspvoufal of.soda, 
one-teaspoonfal.of cream tartar, onc-half tea. 
spoonfal of salt, flour to maks batter. Fey 
and sprinkle with sagar while hot, 

Home Puppinc.—Beat together two eggs, 
two tablespoonfals of ‘butter and one of 
sugar; add one cup of sweet milk, and a fall 
pint of flour sifted with two: teazpoonfuls of 
cream of tartar ; one teaspooniil of sada dis- 
solved in a littie hot water. Sieam thirty 
minutes. You may.add fruié when steamed 
one hour. 

Manrsiep Cucconate Caxe.—Oae crpfal .of 
batter, two cups of sugar, four cops of floar, 
four well-beaten egge, one-eup of sweet milk, 
one teaspoonfal of soda,.and two tsaspoonfuls 
of cream tarter, one teaspoor!ul of vanilla ; 


mix these ingredients into a smooth batter, 
take out $wo cups of «batter and mix with: six 


tablespoenfala of melted chooolate. Drop into 
the cake-tins a spoonfal of light and dark 
alternately. Bake rather slowly, 





MISCHLLANEOUS. 


Proressl0onab. FLonisTs are cultivating ok’. 
fashioned flowers such as the daisy, th: 
eolumbine, Jarkspur, hollyhock..anud Canter- 
bury ‘bells. 

Tue teecitobacco doesnot decry the. icoul - 
the ‘nicotine diecolonrs thenvand the excessive 
use of theteeth by tobacco chewers natrraliv 
wears:them Gown much more’ rapidlythan i! 
they were used simply tocrush the food. 

Monz than forty shousandJews have been 
expelled from Russian the last eighties. 
monthz. Ise Jews receive ordora to leave 
the empire: within a fined time+generaily « 
mottth--and when the time comes, off they 
must ge, 

Tx Obina.the ivo most common forms ..o! 
criminal ptraisbment are whipping and the 
wearing of the cangue. The latter is.a heavy 
wooden case, into an aperture of which tse 
head of an offender is inserted; ii bears a 
resemblance to cur stocks, 


Tx ‘Itatywomen are bricklayers:and hod- 
carriers. Ox all buildings in procsss of ‘erec- 
tion women sre employed, They carry a!! 
loads on their heads and work -barehendec. 
Their wagce are -twenty-centsaaday. In Ger 
many women eremade'to work in the fielde. 


A rorricn medical:man has discovered that 
coffee ia a powerful antiseptic, the éffects 
noted being probably due to the empyreumsiic 
‘oils.develeped by. reastiag. It is pointed ent 
as Singular'that good-end bad coffee proc uscd 
precisely similareffects, ‘bat what is mawnt 
by “good and “bad” ig left to the imzg'- 
nation. 


Fress, filth, and poverty sre appallinuly 
common in Naples.. A recent travelier sey 
that many of the poorer families have eaci: 
but one reom. He: says that, in. several in- 
stances, hosaw.a family of six persona living 
in a single ‘room, with # bad invone coreer, 
while hens, piz3, and perhaps a donkey, ccau- 
pied the other three corners. 


Notwirastaxvixe the popular .belicfiag to 
the density ofthe population of London; regen 
statistics ehow that of all the largs European 
cities the _metropolia of England has fewer 
inhabitants to the honce than any other place. 
Vienna ceeupies the firat place in-the Hist.ir 
this respect, and has an average of five times 
as many inhabitants to each house as London, 


Tun persecution of Jews has become cc 
violent in Vienna that many shopkeepers of 
the Christian faith announce their orecd on 
their sigas. Recently pedestrians saw such 
gigns.az.these over the business honses; * i 
am = Obristion Tradesman;” ‘ Caristian 
Brandy Shep; “ Ghristian  Piamber ; 
“ Christian Choeesemonger; ” “Christian Oi 
Ofothes ‘Snop.” 

Tr hae been estimated, says the Medica! 
World, that we get a complete new ontiis of 
brains about every two months. The duration 
of a nerve's Hife is about sixty days. Hach 
nerve cell has its. own independent functions, 
subordinate to.4be higher fonctions of the 
whole brain cn masse ; and the latter acts 23.4 
sort of overseer to the individual actions and 
lite ofeach separate cell, Every csll is de- 
atroyed and renewed every two months, to wo 
each get six brand-new braing per year. 

A wan can 6wima mile a mile in 26 minutes 
32 seconds; he can walk it in 6 minutes 2? 
seconds ;;he oan cover if.on,suow shows in 
5 minutes 39 3 4-seconds; he can ran the.dis- 
tance in 4 minutes 123 4 seconds ; he ean ride 
it one. tricycle in 2 minntes 49 2 5 seconds; on 
a bicycle in 2 minutes 29 4 5 seconds ; andcan 
skate it in 2. minutes 123-5.seconde. Behind a 
trotting horse be gains. nearly four seconc 8 
by covering the distance in 2 minutes 8 3 4 ee 
conde, while c2.a rnpning horse he gallops the 
mile in 1 minute 39 3-4.seconds; and lastand 


“fastest, be sits in’ a railroad:train-and dics 


over a mile of the steel rails in 50 1 4eeconds, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Strantey.—There is no remedy that we know of, 
except squeezing out the specks. 

Dis:RActTED Wirz.—Good conducted prisoners have 
four mcn ‘hs deducted from every year of their sentence. 
at Your " ——— can supply the -. 
clency Ernes from e German, means earnest or 
serious. 


in the world are in 


B. P.—The two highest 
lect high, and one in 


Bootland ; sae t | Panton is 500 
Glasgow, 4 

acon “ All that glitters it not gold.” 2. You 
are entitled te use the eveat of your family without the 
hindrance, 


slightest let or 
i tcest tole you make a god of your stomach, 
ill be be punished through the instrumen 


of the dtugusting deity whom you thus create, 


Jzm.—A man in the army reserve, like a man in the 
army, pays £18 for his disc! , and must write to the 

commanding officer of his regiment to obtain it. 

Mrs. Dop.—One thing you may be quite certain—an: 
means your relative possessed. wham he died thirty yeas 
Se been administered, and no part is avail- 

ie now. 


Poor Hetena.—You had better ask the young man’s 
— to Ty to him about the matter. Take no 
He cannot hurt you as “yy as you 
weed scum 
Apueee eee Fame nee 
and it ee ty 
for him to cen them, He 
for fatigue duty ; the kilt fo hie drow, 


Dick's SwretTreart.—Write to the Under-Secretary 
for War, War Office, Pall-mall, London, giving the man’s 
name and regimental number. You will a whether 
he is still in the regiment and in good health. 


Ivy. a | ‘= as gam be detent Gum such oR ~~ 
oung are ooking. 

half of the faces on be seen. The foreheads are pa 

covered, 2. Camphorated ch chalk is not patton ' ta the 


to the High- 
gement of rule 
given to him 


Amy.—If you really desire to continue the acquaint- 
ance, act just as though nothing of a - 
nature had ever occurred between you. It is 

that ladtes should give way to such a burst of anger in 
so slight a cause. 

Restiess.—There are no diamond diggings about 
Natal, aye me og no owners of Gelber en 
Natal be properly described as ‘‘down;” it is much 
further north than Cape Colony. You must rub up your 
geography a little. 


Crara.—The pay of a Game begins at 1s. 24; at the 
end of two years, if he obtained a good conduct 
~~ earns an additional 1d. per day; with 

and more badges the pay may increase up to 54. 
per day additional. 

Novice.—Avoid makirg your horses excitable, by 
being cool and level-headed Horses are 
imitators just as men are, and if you are inclined to be 
foolish about little things, you cannot expect anything 
else from your horses, 


Miss Sxooxs.—Send a postal order for 3s. 7d. to the 

—— of the district in which you were born, and he 
give you a certificate of your birth. Show that to 

your — g vay od he will put your real 
name in the regimental boo! 

Inquirer.—l. Mr. H. M. Stanley isa Welshman, 2. 
He was born near Denbigh in 1840. 3. Mr. Stanley's 
real name is John Rowl 4. We do not know if the 
Queen's head cook lg een 5. Italian, and not 
Welsh, is the “ language of song.’ 

¥. H.—We are quite unable to answer. The want of 

compulsory tion in Ireland makes it exceedingly 

aiff salt, indeed—in many cases, impossible—to obtain 
legal evidence of all these. You must apply to the 
-church authorities in the parish where you were born. 

Eprrn. —If your teeth are aap to enable you 
to masticate your food properly you not be objected 
to on account of the very ones, but we doubt the 
state of your mouth indicates a bad stomach, and that 
‘may go against you. Perhaps not—nothing beats a 
trial. 


Awnxre S.—When the glass globes of chandellers have 
become smoked and grimy, soak them in hot water, to 
which a little sal soda has been added. Then put some 
ammonia in hot water, in which dip the Gunes and 
serub briskly with a stiff brush. Rinse thoroughly, and 
wipe dry. 

Otp Rrapzr.—In the legend relative to Saint Cecilia 
it is stated that she often united instrumental music to 
that of her voice in singing to the of the Lord. 
The painting by ———e at , in which she 
is represented as in devotion, "with a small 

ergs aa it wen callon. in her hand, is proof of the 
bellet in the legend. 

Son or THE Tort.—The following figures are furnished 
-as to the relative t of men : Five feet and one inch 
—_ be 120 pounds; five feet and two inches, 126 

ands ; five feet and three inches, 133; five feet and 

our incher, 136 ; five feet and five inches, 142; five feet 
-and six inches, "145 ; five feet and seven inches, 148 ; 
‘five feet and eight inches, 155 ; five feet and nine inches, 
162; five feet and ten inches, 169; five feet and eleven 
Anches, 174; six feet, 178. 





a — rece be te of law ia that a man’s nation- 
ality is is father’s. The child of a 
A. born fn England or anywhere else is Scotch ; 


and if an man, in similar circumstances, English, 
of course. is the finding of ee pee 
fanciful dec: 


J. Orark.—You do not take up room, but we must 
ay you frankly we do not know where you are likely 
to get the information you — If you were in 
Australia and able to look into files of old newspapers 
ae a. be found out, but even then the search 


Pat ec climate at the ook Nothing 
le 


eS ee eee to go out 
hope of finding ean = way man 
without communicating on the — with the A; t- 


General for Sw. 7, Albert Mansions, V: 
street, Westminster, 


ere is no - e an 

Eugene whe wishes use of the sveming to obtain 
mn to the Iine 1s undoubtedly Pr 

8. 5.—Rupture may be mi but cannot be cured. 

We presume are en; ve pursuits, and 

there must erefore be always a tendency to the 

enewal of the from the rupture ; 





that case, the truss cannot be lafd aside. If you were 
able to sit still the trouble might disappear altogether. 


OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY’s. 


Wasn't ety ey oh, brother mine, 
In those pn ag of the lost sunshine 
Of youth—when the Saturday’s chores were ere 
And the “‘ Sunday — “ mt the kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, I you, 
Out to old Aunt Mar? 8. 


= em the wooi 
of the poplar stocd, 
Where the heamenting tot -heads hopped away, 
And the buzzard ratsed in the open sky, 
And lolled and circled as he went by, 
Out to old Aunt Mary's. 


And then In the dust of the road again, 
the tong h ish met and >. 
ways with sunshine spread 
try bread, 


Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


I see her now in the open door, 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The pe roof—and her +} ah me! 
Wasn’t it good for a boy to see ? 
uate > ly At aA 
Out to old Aunt Mary's? 


And oh, my brother, so far away, 
This is to tell you she waits to-day 
To welcome us. Aunt Mary fell 
Asleep this morning, whispering, ‘‘ Tell 
ho tape tocema "and ali is well 
Oat at old Aunt Mary's. UR 


Pozztep.—It the parties advertised that they would 
give a certain article under certain conditions, which 
== that was a special with 

blic, and they can be compelled by law to abide 
7 Do you think it is worth while to go to law with 
them? We should say take value in some other article. 

Dysprpric.—Chamomile {s a mild me and in small 

is acceptable and gthening to the stomach. 
In cold infusion it is used with much benefit in cases of 
enfeebled d'gestion, whether occurring as an 
affection or consequent upon some acute disease. It has 
been found very efficacious in cases of general debility, 
with languid appetite. 

Nervous.—There is no case. You were not the 
guardian of the XA a, if the owner threatens you 
with an action f lost it your answer is you 
never undertook to oneal it, and if he valued the brute 
he ought to have taken om better care of 9. It was no part 
of your duty to look after it, but it was your duty to 
put it out of your employer’s premises, 

J. Srreaton.—Whether or not it is the best for your 

electrical business, there is no harm in 
his studying electricity. He could easily spend his 
evenings In a worse way than that. As for the matter 
of the lawn, &c , it is so trival that we wonder you do 
not sacrifice your obstinacy and do the reasonable little 
things on which the children have set their hearts, 


Wants To Ger On. we is nothing for us to say. If 
you have no security to offer of your own, -_ no friend 
willing to bind himself on your behalf, then there is 
nothing more to be said. A loan is Seapeastile. age 9d 
it is just as well it is so. Going into business wi 
- debt on your shoulders is like trying to ote with 
mon your back—all your strength goes into 
preventing the burden from sinking you, and you make 
no fi progress whatever. 








TREDGOLD.—The White Sea is a large gulf or branch of 
the Arctic — which extends far into North-west 
Russia, In shape it is nearly semt-circular. The white 
whale, or white fish of the whalemen, abound here. 
se anee So cattuoted of 64,008 carers miles. It first 

became known to English navigators i in 1553. Its only 
eee bat & sathenge Be mouth of the Dwing 
ver. 


X. ¥. Z.—We think that 
meanness, en m= pt 
Se on ee 
yourself, got niesly enught. This 
to adopt a more manly course next time. At the same 
pa a we do not defend the the lady in oeting the 

information that she had refased you. That was also 
mean. You were a pair. 


Jack.—Nickel was 
of 


copper 

Kupfer, copper, and 

name not wu given to the Evil One(old Nick) 
our word el comes from this, 


Rosert §.—During the winter at Spi in the 
the oe remains for 


ness. Winter begins at the end of September. 


In Lag ge mpd map justas he should. As 
wife and the outside world, and as between 

his children and the outside world, a man should never 
occasion or 


InteREs?eD,—There is a wild tradition extant that 
the stone under the Coronation Chair in Westminster 
Abbey ts the identical stone on which Jacob ae 
head when, in a dream, he saw the angels on the ladder. 


The more rational accoun' supported some 
historical ovthenen, a {t's the stece on whieh the 
early kings of Ireland eat were crowned, and 


was known as the Innisfail, or ‘the stone of fortune.” 
The belief was that where this stone should be, 
should be the dominion. It was taken, in the 
ee 
(the son of Torquard, one of the kings of Ireland), 
had come to the assistance of the Scots 
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regard was paid to a particular stone by the Saxon 
ey; he ny of whom were crowned at Kingston in 
act enctais Zeone), and the — they sat 

y preserved in the to 
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